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ST F Spending for Thrift [Pe 


HE old meaning of thrift implied 
hoarding. The new meaning has to 
do with spending. 

You may spend all your money and 
yet be happy and comfortable in your 
old age if you will simply balance your 
expenditures. Under this new meaning, 
savings mean investments in sound, pro- 
ductive property. 

At the beginning of the year, when 
home budgets are being made, the family 
holds its council, makes a mental inven- 
tory, and lays plans for the coming year. 

Better Homes and Gardens, therefore, 

gives in this issue ‘A Budget That Makes 
Saving a Pleasure.” It is a simple, prac- 
tical method that shows how to put 
thrills of achievement into the task. 
_ You may spend your money for food, 
recreation, investments, insurance, and 
other things that make fora well-rounded, 
happy life and provide for a competence 
in old age. You may spend every cent. 
Money is only good for what it will buy. 
The moment it is taken out of circulation 
it loses its value and ceases to be a 
real asset. 
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Therefore, we suggest this new meaning 
of thrift—a plan that provides for the ex- 
penditure of all your money, in a way that 
gets the most service out of your money. 

When you adopt this general plan, of 
course you want to be sure that the 
money is spent wisely, and that means 
dividing your expenditures into definite 
classes and controlling each class so as to 
preserve the balance. By controlling the 
classes you will-have more money for 
recreation and improvement than you 
would have in a hit-or-miss program of 
spending. You will also have more for 
necessities and more for investments. A 
practical, well-made budget plan comes 
as hear appearing to give you something 
for nothing—or to create money out of 
— air—as anything that can be imag- 
ined. 

You can have comforts. You can have 
new furniture. You can have travel. 
You can have a new home and garden. 
You can educate your children. You can 
build up investments and an estate. You 
can have these things and experiencea new 
thrill, by spending for thrift DITOR. 




















god Janus, who had, so the i ayy 

legend goes, two faces — one ae ANY 
looking behind, the other ahead. So 
the month leads us to look back at 
our garden accomplishments and 
shortcomings. It should cause us 
to look forward to better planned 
gardens next spring. 


ROM the Wichita Garden Club 

we recently received some sen- 
sible suggestions about pools and 
rock gardens. 

“Tf one has a pool for waterlilies 
and goldfish, it should be geometric 
in the formal garden—round, ob- 
long, or rectangular — but in the 


naturalistic garden, irregularinout- My'Y Li Si 


line. Not too irregular, however. 
Good gardening is a fine balance 
between enthusiasm and restraint, 
and in studying for an unstudied 
effect, one finds it decidedly diffi- 
cult to produce an outline which is 
not absurd. The edge may be of 
turf brought far enough down to 
conceal the concrete beneath, or of 
irregular range rock laid nearly even with the grass. Nature’s 
rocks always come to rest on their widest surfaces, and pools 
which exhibit rock edges sticking straight up violate Nature’s 
law and interfere with the harmony of the garden picture as 
well. Bridges spanning 4 x 10 pools, where there is no object 
in crossing, and nowhere to go when one has crossed, are 
anomalies. Pools should not be built on conspicuously high 
levels, since water seeks the lowest point. 

“Rock gardens sometimes offend in the same way by 
showing too much rock. Rocks should appear to be firmly 
at rest and imbedded about three-fourths in the soil. They 
may simulate the outcroppings of a ledge, or appear as 
talus which has fallen or washed down from above; the out- 
cropping ledge is perhaps the more pleasing.”’ 


"TRUE happiness results not in the search for it but in 
realizing that simplicity is often happiness itself. It 
would seem that too many persons are “ever on the go.”’ If 
all persons would spend their money, their efforts, and their 
time upon the home, it would be so precious that no money 
nor persuasion could get them away from it. The highways 
of life are crowded with matters beyond our control, but the 
home is our fortress against intrusion. Conquering our own 
home, winning our family, singing round the hearth, plan- 
ning for new curtains, delving into seed catalogs, refinishing 
furniture, reading aloud, walking in a wood, enjoying the 
near at hand—these are the truest sources of happiness. 
Serenity, poise, and health result from the ability to turn 
snowflakes into jewels, to consider flowers as almost human 
— of the family, and to convert home tasks into labors 
of love. 


USHROOMS or toadstools, which shall we say? “In 
the popular mind, mushroom means edible, and toad- 
stool poisonous,’ writes Margaret McKenny in “Mush- 
rooms of Field and Wood,”’ a well-illustrated new book 
which tells me much about these fungus plants. “In reality,”’ 
she continues, “the two words mean the same and are inter- 
changeable.”’ It is estimated that one ordinary-size mush- 
room may bear 1,800,000,000 spores. 
One day last October I picked an inky-cap mushroom and 
placed it in a glass on my desk, where its white gills soon 
turned black and melted into a blackish . I was inter- 


ested to read that if this black fluid is boiled and corrosive 
oy added as a preservative, it really would make a 
ck ink. 





ALONG the GARDEN 
PATH 


ANUARY was named for the Y\VANY SARA a 
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HAYE you ever considered the 

work of a florist? Someone 
has written: “Within his glass 
kingdom, each day is one of harvest 
as well as of planting. Beau Brum- 
mel, who chooses to send winter 
roses, the base or basket of flowers 

‘ lending color and cheer to the sick- 
room, gorgeous chrysanthemums, 
were thoughts and dreams of the 
grower of flowers six, eight, and 
ten months ago.” Keeping inside 
temperatures absolutely proper, 
watering just enough, feeding as 
much as possible without injury, 
controlling pests, planting for the 
distant future, retarding some flow- 
ers, and forcing others quickly, are 
parts of his work. The florist, 
surely, is the master of his fate. 


+. 
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HA4YE you chosen a garden hob- 
by for this year? Some hob- 
bies we suggest are: Collect all the 
different Sedums or stonecrops and 
a become an authority on them. I 
would like to try out all the dry- 
soil plants of the Colorado Moun- 
tains. Wouldn’t the dwarf evergreens fascinate you? How 
proud one would be to possess a large number of Pent- 
stemons! Even so lowly a plant as the Opium Poppy is 
listed in dozens of varieties in a German catalog. 


a 


v 


pos, 


MATEUR comes from the Latin word amator—lover. 

An amateur, then, is not necessarily a novice, a begin- 

ner, but one who does something for the love of it. How 

happy it should make us to be amateur homemakers, gar- 
deners, singers, and painters. 


RACH seed catalog speaks of novelties, which are new 
varieties which have not been tried widely. There is 


' fun in ordering a few of these new things, but I should not 


want a whole bed devoted to novelties, for perhaps they will 
not be good. Novelties are like trying a new cake recipe on 


company. 


Wass you cut twigs from a Flowering Quince, 
alders, goldenbells, or Pussy Willow to bring indoors, 
keep them in the basement for several days and spray them 
with warm water. This will assist in softening the buds so 
that they will open quickly. 


U= lots of paper this month in planning your garden. 
Plan a picture. At the side of your door plant a Cannart 
Redcedar, which is a pyramidal tree with fine leaves. At its 
base use several Pfitzer Junipers, the most adaptable of all 


evergreens. 


| Bo you try the idea of using vegetaples for house plants 
as suggested in our November number. Beets and 
carrots soon produce interesting foliage when placed in at- 
tractive jars or bowls filled with water. 


F YOU want to know how wondrous a flower is, sketch it. 
You will see more in the flower this way than merely by 
having it in your garden for years. 


AL gardeners are joining the book-of-the-month club— 
they are ordering their favorite seed catalog. 


| SOME sections of the country the garden path has 
turned indoors for a month or two. I would like to send 
each of you a telegram which I should word as follows: 
“What are you doing in garden stop what features of this 
issue do you like stop wire reply.” —£pITor. 
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Making the Home more Livable 
‘Than it has Been Before 


V Vib this modern note of con- 
venience: Telephones throughout the 
house, for greater ease and comfort. 





7 7 + 


Women topay lead interesting, strenuous 
lives! There are so many places to go... 
so many things to do. But even with this 
new activity, there is one thing that still 
stands out above all others: Making the 
home more livable and more attractive than it 
has ever been before. 


A kitchen that is a model of modern 
utility. Furniture with just the right 
touch of smartness. Guest rooms that 
draw little exclamations of delight from 
those who see them. And telephones, of 
course... telephones all through the house, 
so one is always near at hand wherever 
you happen to be. 

It is really surprising how much the 
right telephone arrangements do add to 
convenience and comfort. In time and 





Comfort is the dominant note of this library alcove, with its deep, easy chair, its books—and the telephone 
: right at hand for ease in placing and answering calls. The telephone literally brings the world to your 
> o aa affording privacy of conversation, clhow . . . your neighbor across the street .. . friends in other cities . . . even London, Paris or Berlin. 





steps saved . . . in preventing “‘lost’’ calls 


when that is desired. 


The cost is low, whether your house 
calls for a complete intercommunicating 
system, or just an extension telephone or 
two. Your local Bell Company will gladly 
help plan the arrangements which will 
give you the greatest convenience and 
satisfaction. Call the Business Office today. 








The modern bedchamber has, of course, a tele- The kitchen telephone is essential in household 
phone... for true comfort and convenience, and _—_ business, saving steps and time, preventing such 
quickcommunication intimeof possibleemergency. tragedies as burnt biscuits and scorched roasts. 
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NE Sunday afternoon 

last summer, as I drove 

my half-brother-to-a- 

flivver into the town of Mor- 

= ‘ton, Dlinois, I noticed flowers 

in every yard—front yard, back 

yard, along drives, everywhere. 

| I saw a man standing on the 

sidewalk, so I stopped and 

asked him why all the flowers. 

“Why? Well, stranger,” he 

answered, “you see about all of 

; us own our own homes in this 

Ernest H. Wilson, keeper town and we like to have them 

of the Arnold Arboretum, looking good. I don’t know 
writer, and plant explorer any other reason.”’ 

“Tell me,” I said, “who is 





the best gardener in town.” 

“Mrs. Hattie Mathis,” he replied. “She lives in that white 
house round the corner.” 

And thus I was led to stop and visit with one of the best 
gardeners it has ever been my pleasure to meet. On her 
generous-size lot she has a fine collection of shrubs, including 
some unusually good Viburnums, peren- 
nial beds and borders, a pool with water 
plants therein, and some rock plants and 
other things as edging. There were iris 
and peonies. She had absolutely the 
best small-space vegetable garden I ever 
saw. 

There must be magic in the fingers of 
Mrs. Mathis, for she is a master of prop- 
agation. I’d give anything to grow 
Oriental Poppies as she was growing 
them—they grow like weeds for her. The 
delphiniums were unusual, too. 

There was nothing formal or stilted 
about the place. Things were just here 
and there in a homelike but artistic in- 
formality. The garden is a growing one, 
too. The pool had just been put in a few weeks before, on 
the birthday of June, 11 years old, the baby of the house- 
hold, as a sort of birthday present for her. And June, too, 
showed me her own little flower border and her own vege- 
table garden. Plans are being made for a rock garden. 

Mrs. Mathis reads Better Homes and Gardens—a copy was 
on the table on the porch. She was about the first subscriber 
in town, tho nearly everybody in town now takes it, she said. 
The pool had been built according to directions in an article 
by Victor H. Ries about two years ago, and the outlines of 
it determined, as he suggested, by laying the garden hose 
on the ground. 

There is plate glass in the south 
window of the living-room, and somehow 
this is typical of Mrs. Mathis. As the 
light comes in—that she may better 
grow house plants in the winter—so her 
personality shines out. Her enthusiasm 
for flowers has been a big factor in set- 
ting her neighbors to growing them and 
beautifying their places. Plants, slips, 
| and seeds have gone from her garden all 
| over town. Like all true gardeners, she 

































The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 





From a garden youngsters learn 
much that others will never know 





































the garden spirit does to folks 
—makes them acquainted in a 
kindred bond. 


The foregoing account of my 
visit to this Illinois garden is 
told here as the introduction to 
this new department. During 
the course of a year I do a good 
bit of traveling that takes me 
into many states. I visit nurs- 
eries, too, whenever possible, 
seeking for information. I 
count it fortunate if I can T. A. Weston, breeder 
make the acquaintance of some of Violas, writer of 
man or woman famous as a gar- note, and dirt gardener 
dener or grower of plants. 

At home I spend long hours in my garden. My chief 
interest, I must confess, is propagating, dividing, growing 
from seed, devising new ways of doing things, and the like, 
more than in a finished garden picture, tho of course I strive 
for that, too. 

But I travel farthest, rove more, as I sit at my desk in the 
study of an evening and pore over books 
and catalogs. In fancy I can wander 
the wide world over—and I do, often. 

So these notes gleaned from my rov- 
ing may be from some trip in my car or 
on the train. They may be from visits 
to the garden of my neighbors. More 
likely they will be the result of roving 
up and down the paths of my own gar- 
den, plus things gleaned from things 
people tell me or that I read. 





A good table centerpiece is Helxine 
(pronounced helks-seen), a little plant 
with small foliage, known as babys-chair, 
or Paddys-wig, or angel-tears. 


It is seldom that I do any covering of my garden until 
late December, and more often it is covered in January, 
because I wait until everything is dormant. Too early cover- 
ing when the weather is still warm is more harmful than no 
covering at all. One protects, not from the cold and freezing, 
but from driving winds and the alternate thawing and 
freezing of late winter and early spring. Those are the 
dangerous days. 

The two most important elements in covering the garden 
in cold weather are will power and wool. On a shivery eve- 
ning or Saturday afternoon it is much easier to sit indoors by 
the fireplace and read. It takes almost an iron will to drive 
one’s self out to do garden work. But I 
dress for it with hose, shirt, and under- 
wear of wool. I even keep on hand an 
old woolen overcoat for extra cold days. 
Dressed warmly, and once into it, out- 
door work isn’t so bad. 

Of all the types of mulching materials, 
excelsior is the best. It protects but 
does not mat down, nor does it carry 
weed seeds. Cornstalks, marsh hay, 
small brush, straw, peatmoss—all have 


is happiest when she is giving. their uses. Better than any of these is 
I knocked at the Mathis door as a The garland flower, or Daphne, is snow. 

stranger. Half an hour later I left, feel- a fragrant pink-flowered ever- If your garden is well drained, it often 

ing that Mrs. Mathis and her children green worthy of a place in gardens is not necessary to cover it at all, if you 

were old friends of mine. That’s what North or South, East or West live in the line of (Continued on page 58 
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Jan. | Feb. | March] Apel | May | June | July | Ave 


Shaded blanks are for esti- 
mates; white blanks, page 14, 
are for actual expenditures. 
Right: estimate blank filled out 


( “ONTROL of expen- 
ditures is the chief 

~..’ reason for keeping a 
family budget. It is by such 
control that you may save 
money, and the saving will 
come so easily that it will 
seem almost like finding 
money. Controlling expenditures, how- 
ever, is like breaking a bundle of sticks— 
you have to handle them separately or 
you will bring discomfort upon yourself. 
Therefore — first step— control separate 
items of expenditure by making advance 
estimates of each, based upon experience. 

To make this perfectly clear we enter 
all estimates in shaded spaces or blanks, 
and all actual expenditures in white 
spaces. The sample form shown on this 
page is for estimates only. On the next 
page are shown samples exemplifying the 
thing that puts the thrill into budgeting. 
“Watch the streak.”’ 

To make the thing still easier, the 
blank on this page shows at a glance 
whether an item is to be paid in January 
or June, or what-not. This enables us to 
distribute expenses thruout the year by 
planning ahead. This page also:serves as 
a “tickler,’”’ so you don’t have to rum- 
mage thru a lot of papers in the safety- 
deposit box or desk to see when your in- 
surance premiums or taxes are due. 

The simplest way of working out con- 
trol over expenditures is to divide them 


Estimate of Major Expenditures and When to Be Paid 


Sept Oct. Nov Dee 
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ures and When to Be Paid 


into two general classes — those which 
have to be watched only at long periods, 
and those which have to be watched 
every day. For convenience in this budg- 
et plan, we call the first Major Expendi- 
tures and the second Running Expendi- 
tures. 


‘THE Major Expenditures are those 

which occur only at stated periods in 
the year—that is, they are more or less 
fixed. They are usually the larger ones. 
The Running Expenditures are items 
such as food, clothing, medical and dental 
bills, and transportation. 

The tables described in this article will 
enable you to keep a budget fora year in 
a very compact and simple form. Only 
six pages of blanks are required for the 
entire year’s budget. 

You may see at a glance just how you 
stand, any time, week by week, or month 
by month. Just “watch the streak.’’ If, 
on April 16, 1930, you wish to see whether 
you are spending too much for amuse- 
ments, you may easily ascertain the facts 
at a glance. 
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A Budget ‘That 
Makes Saving 


A Pleasure 


HIS unique and simple budget plan, we sin- 

cerely believe, makes budget-keeping a 
fascinating pleasure. It is the outgrowth of a 
study, begun one year ago, to give to you the 
most easy-to-keep budget yet devised. 

The budget plan presented on these pages 
combines the experience of readers of the 
magazine in all walks of life, for in its evolu- 
tion we consulted a score or more housewives, 
a famous lawyer, an expert public accountant, 
a chemist, an electrical engineer, a college 
professor of finance, several great insurance 
companies, and a number of editors. 
ideas were compared, the best of them used, 
and the whole made into a plan which was 
criticized and simplified by the staff of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

We believe that this is the simplest possible 
family budget that includes the best features 
of a businesslike plan, and we ask that after 
you have used it six or eight months you 
write to us, giving your experience with it. 
We shall both profit thereby.—T7HE EDITORS. 


Their 


The second item to be borne 
- in mind is that it is not ad- 
visable to itemize, in a budg- 
et book, every purchase made, 
or to try to make accounts 
balance to a penny. That 
takes most of the fun out of 
budget-keeping. The budget 
book is not a cashbook. To 
be sure, it is necessary to 
keep a little cashbook, or 
slips of paper, and record 
purchases with fair accuracy, 
so as to be sure you are not 
fooling yourself. But if you 
are to have a simple, workable budget 
plan, it is best only to enter weekly or 
monthly totals for each class of purchase. 

Now we come to the second principal 
feature of the budget plan, which is ex- 
emplified in the upper figure on Page 14. 
This page taken from the budget has to 
do with Running Expenditures and com- 
bines the budget, or estimates, with the 
actual. The estimates are placed in the 
shaded blanks and the actual in the white 
blanks. Here is where the “streaks” 
come in. This page also has a place for 
income. 


HE actual expenditures for the major 

items are also combined in the form 
shown in the upper figure on Page 14. The 
whole thing is arranged in such order as 
to make it easy to do the necessary adding 
and “hitch’’ the parts of the plan together 
smoothly and naturally. 

To make this concrete: First, you 
estimate what your various expenditures 
will be, putting the estimates in the 
shaded blanks, wherever you find them. 
Then you estimate your income. Next 





















14 


you begin to keep a record. 
You don’t enter items day by 
day, but only totals at the 
end of the week, or month, as 
you prefer, putting them in 
the white blanks. 

Notice the item for food, 
in the form shown on this 
page, forinstance. There are 
five spaces for each month. 
Every weekend you set down 
the total amount spent for 
food that week, or for what- 
ever part of that week that is 
in the given month. (If you 
prefer to wait until the month 
is over before making the 
entry, well and good.) At the 
end of each month, compare 
the monthly total (Actual) 
with the amount you have 
already set down in the shaded 
space (Budget), immediately 
below. You are now making 
the “streaks.”’ 

There, in a nutshell, is the 
scheme. Isn’t this about as 
simple as anything that can 
be devised? 

Colored or shaded spaces 
are used for estimates in order 
to make vivid—you might al- 
most say dramatize—the dif- 
ference between estimated 
items and actual items. A 
way has been found to place 
the contrasting figures close 
together in every case. These 
streaks of color stand out 
boldly on the page, so you 
can’t miss them. By carrying 
over totals from one page to 
another you get what book- 
keepers call “accumulative’”’ 
amounts. At the bottom of 
the upper blank on this page 
are spaces for carryover to- 
tals. 


OW, the first division 
(Personal — Children’ 

on the last blank on this page 
is included merely to show 
you how the monthly item 
record will look after you have 
decided and filled in the 
amounts that you will allow 
the children each month for 
little personal expenses. The 
divisions below the heading 
Personal—Children are for 
the grand totals of income 
and expenditures, showing 
savings for each month and 
carrying these savings over 


from one month to another, just below, 
opposite the title “Accumulated Sav- 
ings.” This comparison is for the check- 


up at the end of the year. 


Now let us go back and review some of 
the details that are likely to be of interest 


to every family: 


Under Major Expenditures are included 
installment payments, rent, taxes, insur- 
ance, interest, and other items of periodic 
nature. Taxes are divided into their cor- 
rect classes. You may identify these just 











Combined and Record of Actual and 


Jon, | Feb. | March | Aped | Mey | Jose | July | Aug | Sept | Oct | Now | Dee. 








Total 


*This line for totals from page 7 *Tranefer these totals to top of page 9 








WATCH THE STREAKS ACROSS THE PAGE! 
These are samples of the forms that show 
the contrast between estimated and actual 
expenditures. There are only six such pages 
in this Simplified Family Budget plan 
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Comparison of Budget With Actual Receipts and Expenditures 


as closely as you wish. So also with in- 
surance, where spaces are provided for 
entering the names of companies. Some 
budget authorities list certain types of in- 
surance under “investments.” It is really 
immaterial where you list this item, just 
so the record may be seen at a glance. If 
you like, you can go over the sheets at 
the end of the year and reclassify items to 
suit yourself. 

If you are planning to have your house 
painted during the spring months, you 
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should estimate the cost and 
record it in the month when 
the painting is to be done, 
opposite the word “House.” 
If you are going to purchase a 
new car do not forget to allow 
a reasonable amount for the 
trade-in value of your old car. 

In the second general divi- 
sion of the plan, Running Ex- 
penditures, are provided 
headings for more than a 
score of items for the conven- 
ience of the person (husband 
or wife) who keeps the budg- 
et. Remember that various 
items change with the season. 
You eat more food in the win- 
ter than in summer. So with 
other items. 

One suggestion that should 
be made in this connection 
is to pay as many items 
as possible by check. The - 
stub will help keep the ree- 
ord. Every weekend check 
up all items and see where 
you stand. 


“THERE is another sugges- 
tion that we would like to 
make to fathers and mothers 
that wish, by this method, to 
develop in their children the 
habits of thrift and planning 
It is this: You will develop 
not only the habits of thrift 
and planning in your chil- 
dren, but also self-reliance 
and independence, if you al- 
low them so much money 
each week for their little ex- 
penses and ask them to re- 
cord in a 5-cent pocket note- 
book that you furnish them 
the expenditures which they 
make. Tell the small children 
that mother and father are 
playing the same game—that 
is, keeping their expenditures 
within a certain amount. 

Do not worry about mak- 
ing accounts balance to a 
penny. That is not the im- 
portant thing about a family 
budget. The big thing is to 
control separate items by 
making estimates in advance, 
based upon experience. By 
doing this you will make 
thrift a pleasant experience 
and not a deprivation. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: We shall be 
glad to send you a copy of 


this budget plan on receipt of 25 cents, 
the actual cost of publication. Address 
Department K, The Service Bureau, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. In- 
cluded with the budget, on two of its 
pages, we tell you its story, showing you 
clearly, how to keep it, even tho you have 
never kept one. 

You will be surprised at the simplicity 
of family budget-making, and when you 
get into the spirit of the thing, you will 
find that it is a lot of fun.] 
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Hybrid Perpetuals 


Creeping 


Each of the types has a special use 
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Anyone Can Grow Roses 
An Outstanding Authority Tells the Facts Simply 


OSE culture is quite simple and 
R the road to success an easy rou- 
tine. 

This series of articles is especially dedi- 
cated to the “roseless”’ gardeners—timid 
souls who, thru apprehension of failure, 
fearsome awe of Queen Rose, or hearsay 
difficulty, have so far refrained from grow- 
ing roses. It is also an appeal to the new 
and fast - increasing suburban 
population that during the next 
few weeks will be thinking of 
their first garden, where the rose 
should predominate. Fireside 
gardening is at its height, cata- 
logs are coming in and being 
avidly studied, plans for spring 
planting are made. We hope 
that the rose will have a more 
important place than ever in our 
gardens, that further progress 
will be made toward “America, 
the rose garden of the world!’’ 

Roses really require less work 
than a lawn or a vegetable gar- - 
den. Any ordinary soil will grow 
roses, and there are roses adapted 
to any climate, latitude, or ex- 
posure—from the extreme North 
to the tropic. Of course, roses 


J. H. NICOLAS 


Dirt-rosarian 


have their enemies, as does everything 
else that grows—the iris, the peony, and 
the delphinium have their own troubles, 
and vegetables also require effort and 
vigilance. The rose is no more bothered 
with enemies and parasites than any 


A close view of arose garland. The tall posts are 7 feet 
high and 12 feet apart ; the low post in the middle is 4 feet 
high; the rope is 1 inch in diameter. Train a cluster-type 
rambler on the low post and along the rope. Pillar Roses 
or Climbing Hybrid Teas are used on the tall posts 
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other worthwhile plant. With no previous 
experience anyone may take up rose 
growing without fear of failure if he goes 
at it intelligently. He will even enjoy the 
attempt the first season. 

Starting with suitable varieties is of 
primary importance. There are very few 
localities where someone has not achieved 
success with roses, and a consultation with 
him will be a great help in select- 
ing the right varieties with which 
to begin. When one has acquired 
a certain familiarity with rose 
growing, he may well venture to 
enjoy the newer roses. If the be- 
ginner cannot find a practical 
amateur in his neighborhood 
from whom to obtain informa- 
tion, he should get in touch with 
some well-known rose specialist 
to ask him about varieties for his 
first effort. 

Whereas the beginner may not 
know what to plant, he may 
readily learn what not to plant: 
Let him go to a florist shop or to 
a greenhouse where roses are 
grown for the cutflower market 
and find out what varieties he 
sees there. (Continued on page 80 





Good taste does not imply the spending of much money. This home of a Better Homes 





and Gardens contributor shows what can be done in achieving beauty at low cost 


A “Shirtwaist' House 
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perfect house in an ideal situation is 

not an easy matter. Everyone has 
his special likes and preferences. Ours 
were for privacy, and yet we wished to 
be near transportation and the busy 
world of every day. We did not wish to 
undertake the expense of building, and 
dreaded to give the time that it takes be- 
fore a new house is completed. 

Then, too, old houses intrigued me, for 
my imagination always runs away with 
me when I see an old house that I think 
could be made over. The worse the house 
the more it stimulates my imagination. 
So I knew it would be an old house that 
would ultimately attract me, and it was. 


| F YOU are house hunting, finding the 











TIRST- FLOOR: PLAN 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


One day we found the spot 
where we would like to live, a 
place that had woods at the 
door, paving in front, near a 
school, an old house on the lot, 
and 350 feet of ground which 
offered the privacy that we 
wanted in the garden. 


Gets a Modern Dress 


We Strive for Beauty Thru Simplicity 
In Remodeling a Home of a Past Period 


the outside in. Windows had been 
placed for the balance that they gave 
the front, not for the rooms that they 
were to serve. But against all the unat- 
tractive features there weighed the ad- 
vantages of a house that was built in a 
day when houses were substantially built, 

when cellars were water- 





The house was not [J 

old enough to be { l I 
charming; in fact, it i" 
was quite unattrac- | 
tive, havingbeenbuilt [ 
about 1895, just when = [ 
“‘shirtwaist’’ houses | 
were the new idea. | 
Doesn’t theveryname || { | 








mM tight, and when the furnace 
| more than took care of the 
heating that was required 
of it. We found, on looking 
up the history of the house, 
that it had been built by a 
man who lived in it till the 
day he died, and who dur- 











shirtwaist bring before your 
eyes the house, a top of one 
color that contrasted strongly with a low- 
er part of another color? Such a house was 
of the period when oak, finished like 
mission ‘urniture, and beamed ceilings 
were at their height, when heavy projec- 
tions were hung over the front doorways 
to try to make the little house look im- 
portant, when eaves were added to the 
roofline so that you might boast that 
you never needed to shut the windows 
in a storm, because the rain could not 
come in. Consequently, neither could 
the sun and the necessary light! 

It was obvious when you studied our 
new house that it had been built from 
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Can you recognise this house? This is the way it looked before the remodeling was 








done. Now look back at the opposite page again and get the full effect of the change 


ing the time of its building watched every- 
thing that went into the house and de- 
manded the best of value. Add to this, 
imagination and the ideal location and 
you will understand why we bought this 
particular house. 

When it came to the alterations the 
cost of them entered into our considera- 
tions to a great extent. We therefore de- 
cided that we could readily do with the 
arrangement of the ground floor and plan 
all the extra comfort that we needed for 
the second floor. We very definitely told 
the architect what we wished and hoped 
for, leaving it to him to arrange it all and 
then to harmonize the outside of the old 
house so that it would be in keeping with 
the setting. We felt we could not have all 
that we asked for, but when the plans 
came to us everything that we had 
wanted was there except a fireplace in 
the upstairs bedroom, which was an 
impossibility. It was interesting to find 
that the price was just what we had 
figured we would have to spend. When 
the house was completed it did not cost 
us any more than we had originally fig- 
ured that it would. To those of you that 
have houses such as this one which we 
made over, I would like to emphasize 
that such alterations can be made for a 
comparatively small amount if you 
specify that you want no frills but sim- 
ple, good construction solely. 

If you will study the original plans of 
the house, I shall tell you the reasons 
for our alterations to this home which 
we hope to live in permanently. We are 
a family of five—husband and wife, two 
girls, and a boy. We also need to keep a 
maid. I wished very much that each 
child would have his or her own bed- 
room, no matter how small it might be. 
My husband’s and my room, the master’s 
bedroom, we wished large enough to al- 
low sleeping quarters, dressing-table ac 
commodations for two, and room for a 
xood-size writing desk. The latter desire 
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was a little unusual, but because I had 
chosen writing as the filler-in of many 
an idle moment in my life, I needed a 
workshop, which meant more than a gen- 
erous desk. 


E MIGHT have had a more obvious 

alteration, that of a sleeping porch 
over the large downstairs porch, but in- 
stead we have this huge sunny room that 
runs across the south front of the house. 
This 26-foot room allows the bed to be 
placed at the east end so that it dees not 
appear to be part of the rest of the room. 
By placing the wide flat-topped desk 
across the foot of the bed it still further 
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eliminates the bed and seems to turn the 
remainder of the room into a comfortable 
sitting room. 

Three closets for the master’s bed- 
room are shown on the plan: one for my 
husband, one for me, and the third is a 
big deep closet completely filled with 
shelves on which my papers and all my 
workshop can be tidily laid away. By 
shutting the two doors of this closet, I 
tuck away from the world and from the 
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house all appearances of work, and yet 
everything is convenient to my desk. 

When it came to the children’s rooms, 
rather than lose space with passages we 
let the two girls’ rooms open off each 
other so that one must pass thru the first 
to reach the second. We planned, when 
a guest arrived, to give him one of the 
girls’ rooms and to let the girls double 
up in the other. With this in mind we 
placed a door in the inner bedroom that 
opened thru one of the master’s bedroom 
closets into that room so that the girls 
could pass thru this bedroom and not dis- 
turb the guest in the other room. In this 
way the guest may lock his room off from 
the rest of the house. So seldom do we 
have guests that this plan will work out 
quite well for us and give the girls their 
own rooms practically all the time. 


‘THE new bathroom that we added (off 
the master’s bedroom) to the plans has 
a door into the hall as well as one into the 
bedroom. It was built this way so that 
the guests might use it, leaving the old 
bathroom solely to the children. 
By building out round an airing bal- 
cony on the north (Continued on page 57 
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You can have a home of good taste at low cost. This house of a Better Homes and Gardens subscriber, with 
its white clapboards, sparkling against a rich green background, is a fine example of a well-gardened home 


Fitting the House to the Landscape 


LELAND A. McBROOM 































the man. It might be said with equal truth 

that the lot is the architect of the house. It 
is oftentimes, in any event, that which determines 
the placing of the rooms, the outbuildings, and, in 
fact, the plan, almost to its smallest detail. An un- 
usual lot, therefore, is oftentimes the reason for an 
unusual house, but to be unusual just for the sake of 
being unusual, is more often than not the reason for 
an unhappy result. 

The house which is pictured on these pages is one 
of the best examples of one built to fit its setting. It 
sits back well from the road, in a grove of fine, old 
white oaks, the shadows of whose leaves play with 
the sunlight on the white-clapboard walls, with the 
whole house silhouetted against a background of rich 
foliage. The more important rooms open gracefully 
out to the garden and the view beyond. A charming 
home it is, with beauty, dignity, and repose. 


‘ N OLD proverb says that the child is father of 





The bay window 
and French doors 
that lead to and 
overlook the gar- 
den and beautiful 
view beyond 


The plot plan, 
showing lawn,gar- 
den, and service 
area well arranged 
for convenience 
as weil as beauty 


To begin at the beginning, 1 shall 
describe this lot and tell how it helped 
to bring into being the house which is 
so at home there. The lot is compara- 
tively small, being what is known as 
“pie shaped,” or the shape of a piece 
of pie, but with a large bite taken out 
of the point of the piece, where the road 
passes. 

This particular lot falls away to the 
rear as it widens out and overlooks 
a charming woodland valley with the 
hillside beyond. The lot faces south, 
but all this lovely view is to the north 
and west. We can build a house, but 
it is difficult to create a view, 
yet we can save and enhance 
it by facing our. house toward 
the changing light of distant 
hillsides and varying color of 
foliage; thus we form always 
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a delightful picture framed 
by the windows of our most 
important rooms, as we gaze 
thru them. 

We have put the living- 
room on the west side of the 
house and placed the French 
window, which overlooks the 
garden and view to the north, 
on the north wall. The bay 
window is on the west wall 
opposite the fireplace and 
overlooks the view in that 
direction. Opposite the bay 
window a fireplace is recessed 
in a large nook so that we 
can draw our chairs upon the 
slate hearth by the fireside 
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is more formally furnished. 


The dining-room also has, and should have, a view of 
the garden and the hills beyond, and so it is placed with 
two French doors built into a corner so that when they 
are open, the garden, with its rare picture and fragrance 
of flowers, becomes almost a part of the room itself. 

The dining-room and living-room are our most impor- 
tant rooms on the first floor. They are placed first in our 
plan, and the other accessory rooms and stairs are built 
to fit them. The plan shows how this was done better 
than my description can do. The kitchen and service 
yard had to be placed to the front because there was 
no other place for them. The service yard, therefore, 
was screened by a wall which ties in with the clapboards 
of the house and is terminated by a post. The 


kitchen door is almost at the front of the 
house, yet it is hidden, completely from 
the’street. Because of 'the shape of our 
lot we had to put our garage well to the 
back to allow for turning in and backing 
out, but we connected it to the house be- 
cause its west wall made such a lovely 
background for the garden and complete- 
ly screened the driveway. 


HE stairway was placed in front, 

overlooking the street, which is our 
least-important outlook. It is lighted by 
a tall window. 

The upstairs presented some interesting 
problems. The husband and wife wished 
their room and that of their child’s to 
form a suite which could be shut off at 
night by a locked door, which was to be 
placed so as to give both parents and 
child easy access to the bathroom with- 
out their going out into the main hall. 

The chimney from the fireplace and 
furnace below passed up the east wall of 
the master’s room, so with little expense 
we have a fireplace in the bedroom, mak- 
ing a cozy place to sew and rest on a win- 
ter’s day, or give this pleasure—firelight 
sparkling on the ceiling after lights are 
out. 

There is our plan, both in words and in 
the drawing, and as you study it you can 
see how important a part the lot played 
in its creation. You can see each part of 
the plan, both of house and grounds, ade- 
quate and livable, but without seeing the 
interiors of the house furnished, it is dif- 
ficult to understand its true merit. Sel- 
dom have I seen a small house decorated 
with greater understanding of the possi- 
bilities of each wall space and of the archi- 
tecture. The photographs tell something 
of the story, but a dozen more could be 
taken to show pictures of equal beauty. 
Such photographs, however, could not 
show the soft blending of colors with the 
quaint wallpaper, the curtains, the books, 
and the china as they are gracefully ar- 
ranged. 

Perhaps some of you who have read 
this story and looked at these pictures 
will say: “That is just the house we 
want. We shall build one exactly like it.’’ 
If you say this, attempt to carry out such 
4 program, the whole moral of this story 
will have been lost on you and the reading 
you have just finished has been in vain. 
This house is lovely principally because it 
So gracefully fits the shape and size and 


when.our windows frame a picture of winter’s snow and 
cold. The whole living-room is widened out at this end 
to make it the living portion of the room. The other end 
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A corner of the dining-room, overlook- 
ing the garden. Bright wallpaper, gay 
curtains, and the flowers on the table 
make it almost a small garden in itself 


foliage and views of the ground on which 
it is placed, and your problem will then 
be, if you are to have a successful home, 
to go out and find a lot to fit this plan. 
This is an extremely difficult task, for 
lots vary as much as houses, and to find 
a lot to fit a house is almost a hopeless 
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The fireplace nook opposite 
the bay windows. Books, fire- 
places, slate hearth, and chairs 
blend in an inviting whole 





effort. What, then, are you to do? 
I shall suggest that this be your 
procedure: Forget this plan and 
all other house plans. Go out and 
select your lot for its own possi- 
bilities alone. There are more 
often than not only a few in which 
you wish to live. Perhaps you 
wish to be near your church or 
near your friends or a school. At 
any rate, there are only a few lots 
that might suit your task. Be sure 
the lot is larger than you think 
you need, as much larger as pos- 
sible within reason. A house can 
oftentimes be enlarged. It is more 
difficult for a lot when houses have 
been built on both sides. 


SUNLIGHT and breezes and 

trees and flowers are a part of 

what we buy when we buy our 

home site. Try to get a piece of 

ground with character and dis- 

tinction. Do not be afraid to get a lot 

that is different or unusual, but buy it for 
its own merit alone. 

Remember that a house should be de- 
signed to fit into the landscape—that 
part of our home which we cannot change 
—but which is all the more beautiful for 
our having built our house in harmony 
with it. 

Now is the time to think of the plan of 
your house. If your lawn is lovely and 
interesting and beautiful and the building 
is arranged to best take advantage of all 
its merits, of sunlight and breezes and 
views, your house will nestle down and 
fit into its setting softly, with no inhar- 
monious note to disturb the eye. Let 
your own lot be your architect and you 
will have a home as lovely or lovelier 
than this one on these pages. 


The second-floor plan. Note that 
the child’s room and the master’s 
room form @ suite which can be 
shut off from the rest of the house 




















WORDS, OR NOTES, OR PLANTS ARE LIKE THE PAINTS 
OF THE ARTIST: THE Y MUST BE COMBINED WITH THOUGHT 
AND WE MUST PRACTICE THEIR USE IF WE ARE TO BRING 
ABOUT A PLEASING AND ARTISTIC RESULT, ONE THAT 
WILL ENDURE AND BE WORTHY OF DAILY ASSOCIATION 
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For Amateurs Only 


Do Plants Exist for the Garden or the Garden 


HIS is going to be 
a heart to heart 
talk, very outspok- 


en. If you don’t feel in 

the mood for such a bit of 

a visit, then let’s take this 

up some other time. I want to talk about 
the question of better gardens. I’d like to 
discuss very bluntly the question of the 
garden art in America. 

Garden art and its future is in the 
hands of the amateur gardeners: those 
who love gardens, those who live in them. 
Particularly, this garden art will deal as 
deftly with a multitude of small home 
grounds as it has in the past with a few 
larger ones. 

By garden art I mean the assembling 
of earth forms, architectural forms, plant 
forms and textures and colors to make a 
garden with something more in it than 








For the Plants—That Is for Us to Decide 


ARTHUR HAWTHORNE CARHART 
Landscape Architect 


an array of good flower blooms and foli- 
age. A garden which has only well-man- 
aged horticultural elements in it is just a 
private nursery; it is not a garden as I 
conceive the word. Too many small home 
grounds have been devoted to growing 
things instead of being organized as a liv- 
able part of the home. What I am driving 
at is this: We can go on having ordinary, 
calico Mother Hubbard gardens, gardens 
that are nobodies, gardens which are job 
lot, uninteresting, rather shapeless, and 
not as beautiful as is easily possible. Or if 
we set our minds to it we can have gar- 
dens that possess personality—a lot of 
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that quality which we call 
character in people. 

Now let me sound the 
theme of this talk with 
you: It is just as feasible 
to have a landscape mas- 
terpiece on small home grounds as on a 
country estate. But it takes a little more 
deftness, greater nicety in design, and spe- 
cial attention to details. 

The standard of landscape art is going 
to be determined by what the individual 
small home owner is willing to be satisfied 
with on his property. The medium and 
small home grounds can set the pace, 
probably will set it, for the country. There 
are twenty, fifty, a hundred of them to 
each large estate. By their very numbers 
they can take the lead—if they really 
merit that leadership! 

Trained landscape (Continued on page 61 





























The Californian is a great hand to plan his house 
so that he may live under his favorite tree 
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An inclosed garden enables the homemaker to live 
outdoors with as much privacy as inside the house 


Homemaking Ideas From California 


This Versatile State Is Full of Suggestions for the Visitor 


Y GOOD friends the Thistles, 

who live in Indiana, have some 

queer ideas about California, 
which they have yet to see. 

“What are the summers like in Cali- 
fornia?’ Mr. Thistle will ask, and Mrs. 
Thistle wants to know “how people find 
living conditions in California.” 

These are natural questions, I suppose, 
because the Thistles have been looking at 
newspaper pictures, indicating perpetual 
sunshine, people forever frolicking on the 
beaches, and gardens that never cease to 
blossom. 

But before I could answer the Thistles, 
I asked in turn, “Just what do you mean 
by California?”’ 

“I mean California,’’ said Mr. Thistle. 
“Isn’t it a place, just like Indiana?” 

“No, it isn’t a place like Indiana,” I 
said. “It is a whole row of places, like 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Georgia, 
and Florida rolled into one, except that 
there is greater variety to living condi- 
tions in California than in all five states.” 
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Whereupon Mr. Thistle assumed that 
amused smile, which indicated that he 
understood how I had been bitten with 
the busy little California booster bug. 


HE truth of the matter is that Mother 

Nature was in extremely good humor 
when she fashioned California. In prodi- 
gal mood, she put in a little of everything 
she had, and the result is the state of 
California. 

The mountains are forever keeping out 
the winter winds and snows, or catching 
the rains and making deserts, or creating 
high plateaus with winters like those of 
the frozen North. One mile of elevation, 
for example, will cause as great a range 
of climate and life zones as does eight 
hundred miles of distance from the 
equator. 

There is one place in California, Death 
Valley, where one may start in the trop- 


ics, 300 feet below sea level, and journey 
fifty miles to the westward, only to find 
himself on Mount Whitney, 14,500 feet 
high, tallest peak in the United States, 
with a climate like that of Hudson Bay. 
Half way in between is lovely Owens 
Valley, 4,000 feet above the sea, with 
winters and summers not unlike those of 
Iowa. 

The traveler is struck not only with the 
variety of California but with the in- 
genuity shown by the Californians in 
making themselves at home in their new 
land. Life in Eureka, in the moist and 
heavily forested Redwood Empire, is 
something entirely different from that in 
Imperial Valley, the land of perpetual 
summer. It is impossible to find two 
other American cities so different, each 
from the other, as San Franciseo and Los 
Angeles. 


HESE stimulating contrasts send the 
visitor home brimming full of ideas 
which he may (Continued on page 70 


























“Fortunately, there is the more economical method of planning for every day such simple service, such simple 
menus, and the attitude towards satisfying the family’s wants that an extra guest or two makes little extra work” 





Are Your Husband’s Friends Welcome? 


S HOSPITALITY worth while? 
how much of pleasure and education, not to men- 
tion the opportunities that have come to me because 
my latchstring has always hung out, and what it has 
meant to my children from their own testimony, | can 
only advise Harriet [her daughter] to organize her 
home to make hospitality easy and generous,” says 


- HUSBAND'S business,” 
said my daughter Harriet 
after reading my article on 

how to adjust the home to the loca- 

tions necessitated by a husband’s 
business, “affects more than the lo- 
cation. It has turned my home into 

a restaurant. You know what I 

mean. What have you to say to that?” 

I knew well what she meant. For I had 
seen her hustle round more than once 
after a telephone call, changing the dinner 
menu, hurriedly making biscuits, getting 
out the red glass and her Italian luncheon 
set. Some out-of-town customers had ar- 
rived expecting hospitality, and her hus- 
band was bringing them home to dinner. 

In cities a man may take his customers 
or clients to his club. In small towns he 
naturally takes them to his home. Some- 
times a young salesman can save money 
on his expense account by taking home 
the customers to whom he is to sell, and 
what young wife does not desire to help 
her husband to that amount? And a 
really charming home and an entertaining 
wife may be of great assistance in “land- 
ing’’ the customer. 

In a mining community like ours, where 
“deals” are “put over,” if not consum- 
mated, round dining-tables, the home is a 
very important adjunct of a man’s busi- 
ness. The wife must be ready at all times 
not only to serve unexpected guests but to 
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house them as well, to give up days to their 
comfort and pleasure. More than one 
millionaire owes his bank account to his 
wife’s proficiency in meeting the demands 
upon her. 

Whether or not a man uses his home to 
help him to business success depends in 
large degree upon his type and tempera- 
ment. Some men never think of doing it. 
Their home is sanctuary, and they want 
to keep it so. Others would be very un- 
comfortable in a home where business 
must be forgotten. 


N THIS connection it is well to remem- 
ber, as I told Harriet, that the home 
historically has always been the work- 
shop of the man. Once it housed his ap- 
prentices, or his retainers. Once it fed 
them. It is not so long since the doctor, 
and the lawyer, and even the mill owner, 
had his office near its front door. Enter- 
taining customers is just a modern way 
of putting the home to its traditional use. 
And surely it would be a foolish wife who 


would not want-to do ‘all: possible to be ~ 
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her husband’s confidante and busi- 
ness partner. 

Nevertheless, the use of the 
home as a business plant does re- 
quire some adjusting by the wife 
“of conditions to needs.” It was 
for help in this adjustment that 
Harriet had turned to me. 

What the need is, in this case, is ap- 
parent. It is the need to make the home 
serve the husband when he calls upon it 
as a hospitality center. The conditions 
are the means which she has at her dis- 
posal for doing it, and these means include 
not only her equipment in the way of 
house and table service but the time she 
can command, her health, her ingenuity 
and adaptability. 


‘T°° OFTEN young wives yearning to 
do their part fail to take cognizance 
of these conditions. If they must, they 
must, so they think, and so go ahead to 
meet the demand with no thought of the 
expenditure that may be involved or 
whether the result is worth it. I do not 
refer wholly to the cost in money, altho 
this too may be exorbitant. I could name 
more than one wife who had permitted 
this need to entertain “for business rea- 
sons’’ to land her helplessly in the red on 
her budget, and sometimes even on her 
bank account. 
If ahome, then, (Continued on page 72 
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A dining-room with one vertically paneled and white-painted wall. The 
other walls are covered with decorative wallpaper. Note the balance 
and the simple commonsense grouping in the placement of furniture 


Remaking the Old Interior 


And Now We Put Final Touches to the Decorating Scheme 


HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN 


remodeled room, there are two things chiefly to be consid- 
ered—personal preference and the exposure. And the 
latter, for purely physical reasons which cannot be set aside 
nor changed at will, must be given the first attention; there will 
still be plenty of scope for personal preference to play its part. 
By exposure is meant the direction from which the light 
enters the room and the consequent quality of the light. The 
quantity of light, too, is a factor not to be overlooked. If the 
light enters from the north or northeast, it will be cold in 
quality. Likewise, it will be 
less in quantity than the light 
entering from some other di- 
rections and, accordingly, less 
in illuminating power. If the 
light enters from the east, 
there will be a strong light 
only in the early part of the 
day; the light at other times 
will be less in volume and 
relatively cold in character. 
Light entering from the south- 
east, south, or southwest will 
he warm in quality and of eon- 
siderable volume during the 
ereater part of the day, while 
« western light will be warm 
and strong from about mid- 
day on, 
_ In rooms with a cold light 
it 18 unwise to have cold col- 
ors such as blues, grays, or 


|: DETERMINING the color or colors to be used in the 
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cool greens prevailing on the walls or elsewhere; they will tend 
to make the rooms cheerless and dead. Instead, the colors 
ought to be warm or moderately warm in character—cream, 
yellow, buff, or some color in which either the warm red or 
yellow elements predominate in the composition. A warm 
color does not necessarily mean a dark or heavy color. Tans, 
brownish tones, or warm olives on walls are likely to grow dull, 
heavy, and dispiriting in rooms with a cold light and become 
dingy and leaden-looking. Besides, they absorb and neutralize 
a great deal of light, and where the light is least in volume and 
intensity, you cannot afford 
to have much absorption. 

In rooms with a warm light, 
or a moderately warm light, 
there is more latitude in the 
choice of wall colors. The 
cool, or so-called “receding,”’ 
colors, in which the blue ele- 
ment predominates, can safe- 
ly be used without producing 
chilling results. The lighter 
tones of the warm, or “ad- 
vancing,’’ colors can be em- 
ployed (Continued on page 74 


Simplicity and order distinguish 
this quaint and restful bedroom 
in which the early-American 
atmosphere has been regained 
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The commodious home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
W. Footh, Oak Knall, 
Mankato, Minnesota 


Sow in January 


E OFTEN envy the 
magnificent clumps 
of lilies in the expen- 


sive formal gardens and plan 
for similar plantings in our 


bulbs, most of them imported 

either from France, Belgium, 

or Japan. Yet with a little patience, a 
few packages of seed, and ordinary care, 
these magnificent arrays of bloom can be 
duplicated in the home garden. Seed of 
more common varieties can be produced 
at home from even one or two stalks of the 
Lilium candidum or regale. Some of the 
seed importers quote prices on a large 
number of varieties. If you use a camel's 
hair brush it is possible to pollinate by 
hand a few blooms and secure enough 
seed the following fall to make quite an 
extensive planting. The pollen is rather 
heavy and sticky, and the task of pollen 
transference cannot be left to the bees, 
inseets, or wind. 

Sow the lily seeds in flats or, lacking 
these, in flower pots, in January or Feb- 
ruary, and the seedlings can be set out 
into the open ground as soon as. the 
spring frosts are over. In seeding, one 
precaution must be taken. The seed is 
light and likely to be washed out in 
watering unless a good sprinkling of sand 
is made over the surface after the seeds 
are sown. Germination takes from two 
to three weeks. 

After the seedlings are placed in the 
open ground, there is nothing more to 
be done except weed occasionally and 
cultivate lightly from time to time. At 
the end of the second year the plants are 
ready for permanent places in the gar- 
den. A few will bloom the second year, 
but these should be pinched out except 
to allow a bloom to appear, to see ex- 
actly what to expect in size, color, and 












AMON G2OUA SELVES 


A Department Conducted 
by and for Our Readers 


variety. The Lilium candidum, or Madon- 
na Lily, is perhaps the most popular 
variety that can be easily produced from 
seed. The Liliwm regale is a vigorous 
grower, and the seed can be purchased 
and the plants easily raised. The hybrid 
Martagon, the turkscap type, will prove 
satisfactory and at the same time give 


A fireplace of split fieldstones that is doubly 


beautiful because cach stone means a friend 
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Could any thoughtful 
bird pair find fault with 
these smart new homes 


built by Dr. G. L. King 


variety to the two white ones 
just mentioned, the last 
named being a rosy pink, 
borne on tall stems 6 feet in 
height. The Dalmaticum hy- 
brids, varieties of Martagon, 
also grow 5 and 6 feet in 


own. Our enthusiasm chills, Our discussion of gardened church grounds brought height and produce a variety 
however, when we consult the this photograph of plantings around St. Paul's of colors. 
price quotations for mature Reformed Church from its pastor, the Rev. Lowe Some of the lilies mentioned 


are also propagated from the 

bulblets appearing in the ax- 
ils, and others from the bulblets obtained 
by slashing the bulb scales and burying 
them in dry sand, as is the commercial 
practice with Lilium candidum. Taken as 
a whole, the production of seed for home 
use will prove satisfactory and highly inter- 
esting to anyone who likes to watch things 
grow.—George Amick, Scipio, Indiana. 


Friendly Stones 


NE of my chief joys has been a fire- 
place and hearth built of small- 
size fieldstones cleft to show their cen- 
ters rather than used as cobbles—the 
customary method. Some of these stones 
are colored delightfully; others display 
strange markings. 

While the masonry was being laid, 
several friends called to observe the 
progress of my little house. All ex- 
claimed over the beauty of these stones, 
perhaps because they are smaller than 
those usually employed for such work. 
One said: ‘There! That pink stone is 
mine”; another, “I’ll take the black- 
and-white spotted one.”’ So I told them: 
“All right, you may have that stone, 
but you’ll have to leave it in my fire- 
place. It is yours now, and I expect you 
to come often to look at it and chat 
with me before the fire.” 

From this episode came the custom of 
giving to members of the family, close 
friends, or honored guests the privilege 
of owning a stone. An auburn-haired 
sister-in-law chose (Continued on page 50 























The heretofore angel child becomes an impudent changeling who deliberately takes to temper tantrums when- 





ever his will is crossed. At right: Satisfy his curiosity for things by letting him look at them and touch thew. 


T ABOUT this point 
in our series on 
building mental 


health in children, some par- 
ent is going to arise with 
wrath in his or her eye. 

“You make it sound too 
easy!” he or she is going to 
say; and then will cite a 
personal experience in which 
a child perfectly trained as 
an infant and toddler sud- 
denly developed into a bol- 
shevik somewhere round the 
age of 2. The parent would be rignt. And 
I insist that I am right, too. For the 
habit of training of which we have been 
speaking does do away with many of the 
pitfalls in the paths of parents. And yet 
the most careful training in the world will 
not insure that no difficulties will arise. I 
doubt if child rearing will ever become an 
exact science, at least as long as children 
are reared by human beings. 

All of us have our individual problems, 
coming from our individual personalities 
and those of our children, and nearly all 
of us have to reckon also with certain 
periods in which the very processes of 
growth turn our children into annoying 
strangers. (If our own parents have good 
memories, they can tell us that we were 
just as impossible at those same ages.) 

One of the first of these puzzling inter- 
ludes hits the average home when the 
child is anywhere from 18 months to 2 
years of age. It’s a very serious thing, too, 
if I am to believe the letters I receive from 
anxious mothers. 

The heretofore angel child becomes an 
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How to Manage 
the Lawless Age 


Remember That the Rebellious Period Will 
Not Last Forever, so Grin and Bear It 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 
Photographs by Underwood and Underwood 


impudent changeling who says he won’t 
do anything his parents wish him to. He 
breaks treasures which he knows full well 
he shouldn’t touch. He deliberately runs 
away, in spite of frequent admonitions to 
stay at home. He has temper tantrums— 
deliberately—whenever his will is crossed. 
In short, the crimes of which this small 
person is convicted — deliberately — are 
enough to convince any parent that the 
youngster is headed straight for the re- 
form school, with the penitentiary as the 
next stop. 


But put yourself in the little rebel’s 
place and look at the world as nearly 
as you can thru his eyes. Imagine that 
you have been lying bound and helpless 
in a garden of paradise. Your eyes have 
been feasting on all manner of strange and 
marvelous objects which you cannot 
reach. Then your bonds are cut and you 
find you are free. With what delight 
would you run here and there, examining 
the various wonders! 
That explains, in part, the catastrophes 


that take place when a 
youngster begins to realize 
to the full his powers of loco- 
motion. The joy of a scien- 
tist in fixing the birthplace 
of the race is a slight thing 
compared with the child’s 
excitement over the wonder- 
ful things he finds himself 
now able to examine. 

There is another side to 
it, too. All his short life up 
to this time he has had 
everything his own way and 
has become the complete egotist. Now 
suddenly, just as existence begins to be 
really interesting, he finds himself placed 
under all kinds of restraints. He can’t 
touch this, he can’t run there. He revolts, 
just as hard as his strength and intelli- 
gence permit, and puts up a good battle, 
as a rule, before he at last buckles down 
and consents to become a member of 
society rather than an individualist. 

These two things, I believe, account 
fully for the lawless manifestations which 
give our readers so much concern at this 
time. 


PARENT who has to deal with the 
“lawless age’ would do well to keep 

the following general points in mind: 
First, a difficult period may be looked 
for whenever a child is able to get about 
enough to do a good job of investigating 
the adult world. These early researches and 
experiments, tho conducted in true scien- 
tific spirit, if we only knew it, nearly al- 
ways involve disaster because the child 
has not yet (Continued on page 76 
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Evergreens 


RALPH R. ROTHACKER 
Iowa State College 


and it is not difficult either. For instance, when your 

automobile stops, you look for trouble—first the gas 
tank, then the spark plugs and electric connections, and so 
on until the difficulty is located. When trying to find the 
name of an evergreen, however, you are looking for pleasure, 
and so we go thru a logical procedure, as in the case of the 
automobile difficulty. 

This method of procedure to find the name of the ever- 
green is called a plant key, because, you know, a key opens 
closed things for us. Even tho you may not be successful 
in your attempt to name a special evergreen, think of the 
beauty and interesting things you will have seen, marvels of 
good old Mother Nature that many have never as yet found. 
Then, in case you are really “stumped,” ask the men who 
know—the nurserymen, the plant specialists at arboretums, 
your own agriculture college, or try Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, but first try yourself. Take twigs of your evergreens 
and see where they fit; compare them with the illustrations, 
then consult a detailed description to make sure. Large trees 
are easier to identify. 


Needles (leaves) in bundles. 

PINES. The ends of the branches remind one of a round 
hair brush much like the barber uses except that most of the 
bristles are pulled out. The leaves (needles) are tied to- 
gether at the base into bundles, and these bundles are at- 
tached to the twig. On some of the pines most commonly 
planted there are 2 needles in a bundle; one has bundles of 
either 2 or 3 needles on the same plant; another has always 
3, while others have 5 in a bundle. Pine needles are short or 
long, 2 to 6 inches, flat or rounded, straight or twisted, but 
easily recognizable as characteristic of the genus Pinus, the 
Latin name for the pine. 


Needles single, short, four sided (test this by rolling between 
the fingers), and sharp on the ends. 

SPRUCES. Mere mention of the words Christmas tree 
should bring to mind a picture of the spruce. Here the 
needles are single and not in bundles, as in the pines, but 
scattered all over the stem. The stems are covered with 
rough ridges where the needles have dropped. Spruce 
needles are small, rarely 1 inch long, square or somewhat 
flattened when cut across, and often sharp pointed on the 
end, standing out like quills on a porcupine’s back. In this 
group belongs the Blue Spruce, asa member of the genus Picea. 


Leaves flat, sometimes shiny above but always silvery beneath, 
1 to 2 inches long. 

FIRS. The leaves of the firs are flat, blunt at the tip, and 
arranged in two rows (ranks) on the twigs, altho attached 
completely round the stem. They persist for about 8 years, 
leaving a circular scar on the smooth (Continued on page 52 


"Ts IDENTIFY an evergreen by oneself is lots of fun, 
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Winter Wild Life 
At Our Very Doors 








CARL FRITZ HENNING 


Custodian, The Ledges 
State Park, Boone, lowa 












LOWING your way 

across a field thru the 
deep white fluff, you may see a flock 
of Snow Buntings settle on the 
ground for a moment, and then, 
suddenly, with sweet, tinkling notes, 
go whirling away and vanish in a 
cloud of windblown flakes. 

They are the lovely sprites of win- 
ter, endowed with a courage that 
makes them almost supernaturally 
fascinating. One wonders how they 
can live, and live so joyously, far 
from soft airs and an abundance of 
growing food. They live and fly on 
friendly terms with the grim blizzard, 
or dare the sharp, still frosts of night. 
And then they sing tranquilly. 

The Snow Bunting is only one of 
many forms of winter wild life to be 
seen in such a place as The Ledges 
State Park, near Boone, Iowa. You 
who study the winter life in your 
own garden may be astounded to 
know of the abundance to be found 
in the heart of the well-populated 
northern Middlewest, in the very 
midst of January. The Ledges are 
more of a wild solitude in winter 
than in summer. The wild comes out, 
yet how reposeful and sublime! How 
friendly, indeed, is the wilderness! 
If one would learn the innermost 
secrets of the wild life in The 
Ledges, let him go forth after a snow- 
storm has covered the earth with an 
immaculate mantle of snowy white- 
ness. There he will find recorded a 
true and exhaustive account of out- 
door happenings. While the casual 
winter rambler actually sees very 
little game, either feathered or furred, 
a good tracking snow tells him many 
things which may be learned in no 
other way. 

Among the sumac and about the 
small clusters of swaying weed stalks 
are the footprints of cardinals, Slate- 
colored Juncos, Tree Sparrows, and 
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The Ledges are more of a wild solitude in winter than in 
summer, The wild comes out, yet howreposeful and sublime! 


“During the coldest part of the winter 
only a few of the raccoons venture 
forth from their cozy homes, but in mild 
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Carl Frits Henning, above, the writer 
of this article, might be called a Tho- 
reau of the Middlewest. His charm- 
ing description of wild life in a state 
park reveals aninsight thatwill surely 
be inspiring to all who see in their 
own gardens @ direct reflection of 
what is taking place in wild Nature 
(Mr.Henning’s cabinis shown below) 








weather their tracks are quitenumerous” 
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Red-poll Linnets. In the lowlands we 
may cross the tracks of a covey of 
quail. Corn, wheat, and barley have 
been scattered in the park for this 
noble game bird. He rewards the 
giver with a cheery call. Over the 
deep snow may be seen the interest- 








ing delicately traced trails of little 
wood mice, winding in and out 
among the weed stalks. 

The Fox Squirrel is an interesting 
neighbor. He is full of sprightly 
ways and is a superb jumper. You 
cannot mistake his trail, as he makes 
his way over the snow in long undu- 
lating bounds from tree to tree. 
Oftentimes he pokes his nose beneath 
the snow and pushes and roots in 
search of nuts and acorns which he 
knows are somewhere beneath the 
cold white covering. 

A few years ago the Gray Squirrel 
was abundant in our woods. Today 
the little fellow in gray is being 
rapidly replaced by his larger cousin. 

Every year we gather nuts for the 
squirrels and feed them in the winter 
when their own food supply is cov- 
ered with (Continued on page 63 
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Traditional white, lustrous and correct, remains a favorite table linen; but colored damask, in modern designs, secures 
decided charm and interest. A long and narrow napkin, less likely to slip from one’s lap, is a new development 


a New Set of Linens 
or Add to the Old 


When You Buy 





























PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY -OF IRISH AND SCOTTISH LINEN DAMASK GUILD 








This cloth, with its verita- 
ble sunburst pattern—sup- 
planting elaborate motifs 
—is delightful in astel 
yellow with cream and 
comes in a variety of ef- 
fective color combinations 


And now the smart four- 
piece towel ensemble! 
When purchasing, let tex- 
tural value and size as well 
as color determine grade 
selection. The underweave 
should be firm as well 
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If purchased with correct 
measurement in mind, and 
if properly laundered and 
cared for, a good sheet 
should last at least 5 years. 
Count on three complete 
linen changes for each bed 
























Anchored securely at the 
bottom of the bed, the top 
sheet folds back over the 
blankets or covers about 
18 inches. Sheets should 
be wide enough to allow 
for ample side-lapping 








Consider the art of bedmaking. A skillfully 
groomed couch inspires sleep to its weary occu- 
pant and bespeaks real homemaking forethought 


IME was when 
the household- 
linen closet was 


an accepted matter in 
every household, but 
the pressure of modern 
times and its all-too-frequent problem of lack of space has 
resulted in a somewhat easy-going attitude toward the once 
proverbial ‘‘linen closet’’ of our grandmothers. This, coupled 
with the easy facility of material as it is offered today by the 
manufacturer and the department store has a tendency to 
produce an attitude of easy, thoughtless buying. 

But the pendulum always swings the other way, and the 
careful homemaker is coming to the realization that, tho space 
may be searce and time short, intelligent buying with a careful 
study of materials at hand will make the most of space and 
facilitate the ease of living by immeasurably increasing its 
charm and comfort and, what is of final importance, do it at a 
ininimum cost. 

Today household linen is a broad term which includes the 
cotton of the household as well. Quite naturally we speak of 
sheets and pillow cases as “linen,” knowing full well that they 
are only cotton; for all practi- 
cal purposes we should not 
desire them to be anything 
else. In any type of house- 
hold linen, quality is the es- 
sence of beauty and a vital 
principle in economy. The 
housekeeper who would pur- 
chase wisely and well must 


How the Homemaker May Judge Quality, Which 
Means Beauty and Economy for the Future Years 


HELEN SPRACKLING 












first realize this fact 
and then proceed to 
buy the best that she 
can get which most ade- 
quately suits her needs 
and conditions, for the 
money that she can afford to spend. And with household 
linens as with every other type of buying, it is not how much 
you can spend but how you spend that which you have. 


A FOREMOST consideration in the buying of sheets and 

pillow cases is that of measurement. Here is one of the 
most telling factors of good management or the lack of it. 
Determine the width and length of each bed, keeping a record 
of it if necessary, and buy accordingly. This will prevent hap- 
hazard buying at some special sale which might at first seem to 
offer an excellent investment but prove in the long run to be 
an ignominious loss. Sheet sizes selected at random usually 
result in dissatisfaction and discomfort. For a single bed the 
sheets should be 54 inches wide; for the twin bed, 63 inches; 
for the three-quarter bed, 72 inches; and for the double bed, 81 
inches. There are 90-inch wide sheets for extra wide double 
beds. For any of these widths 
there are three lengths: 90 
inches, 99 inches, and 108 
inches. In choosing the length 
of sheets consider not only 
the length of the bed but also 
the requirements of good bed- 
making, which in itself is an 
art (Continued on page 64 









To insure. hygienic rest- 
fulness of the sleeper, a 
lower sheet must tuck 
well beneath the mattress 










Colored linen enhances the 
guest room. A contrasting 
“third” sheet to match the 
pillow case may be used 








Linens to Match Your Dishes 


Three Ensembles From Our 


E WOMEN have always had an 

¥ / innate sense that told us that 
/ tans and browns were friendly 

kin, that certain reds and pinks were un- 
speakable relations, and that a flash of 
black worked miracles with almost any 
color scheme. That’s why the ensemble 
idea intrigued us so universally ; a bag and 
shoes, coat lining and frock, ensemble 
jewelry—we naturally reveled in the 


happy justice of such groupings. 


No 


wonder this idea has taken root in our 


bome plans, too. 


We have dainty matching linens thru- 
out the bedroom, with colorful scarf and 
table cover that belongs to- 
gether in the dining-room. Slip 
ccvers alike on two or three 
living-room pieces are charm- 
ing when not overdone, of 
course; draperies should be 
harmonious but something dif- 
ferent again when we are deal- 
ing in such generous areas. 

And now for something new 


and venturesome in en- 
sembles: you well may 
reckon that we mean the 
dining-table ensemble! 
Good-looking and correct 
dishes may be bought for 
a song—for a mere chorus, 
in fact, when compared to 
the dizzy heights reached 
by the more elegant porce- 
lains. And to these, linens 
may be added by small 
expense and your own deft 
handiwork to complete the 
most charming of ensem- 
bles. To be definite and, 
as usual, to reinforce the 
idea with the actual pat- 
tern and directions, we of- 
fer Design No. 654, really 
created for that general 
favorite Blue Willow ware. 
On white linen sheeting, 
or white Indian head, with 
cross stitches of deep blue, 
it is perfect with Blue Wil- 
low, or with other conven- 
tional blue - and - white 
dishes, either Chinese or 
otherwise. The wax pat- 
tern is for an open motif 
about 20 inches square, 
which surrounds the cen- 
ter, where flcwers, a can- 
delabrum, or bow] of fruit 
may be. Six napkin cor- 
ners, ready to be stamped 
with a hot iron to your ma- 
terial so that every cross 
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Order No. 656-R, 
table-runner. Nap- 
kins, No. 656-N 


will show, are included. Order No. 654 is 


25 cents. If you prefer it all ready to 
work, choose No. 654-C, which is for a 
tablecloth 54 inches square on heavy 
white Indian head ($1.60). Matching 
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Artcraft Department 
RUBY SHORT McKIM 


In ordering any article on this page, 
address The Artcraft Department, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. Cash should accompany 
orders: we cannot send C. O. D. 
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Order No. 655-S is 
a fabricoid ,table- 
cloth with design 
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Order No. 654 is a pattern for stamping 
Blue Willow design on linen or Indian 
head, Stamped on Indian head, ready to 
work, it is Order No. 654-C; price $1.60 






napkins torn 1314 inches square and 
stamped are Order No. 654-N (15 cents 
each). While this design will most gen- 
erally be embroidered in blue, there is a 
dull-rose tone which would make it lovely 
with Spode’s Pink Tower or other pat- 
terns in that hue. 

Next are the fruit designs for which we 
perused old Godey prints, sketched bits 
from painted antique furniture, and stud- 
ied the new china patterns. So Pattern 
No. 655 is quite Victorian, most effective, 


too, when done in the popular stitch of 
that era—that is, a crewel or fill-in chain 
. stitch. Colors are naturalistic. If you are 
the possessor of fruit-decorated 
china, the colors in your set 
may be exactly matched in 
floss or paints to complete a 
table setting that will be both 
stunning and unusual. 
painted a model set on that 


We 










Order No. 655-P includes patterns for 
the long motif shown above, the large 
corner motif shown at left, and the 
small napkin corner design (25 cents) 


new, soft pliable material which 


has 


a texture like damask, and it may be 
used for months at a time by simply 


Order No. 502 is a 
set of flower-ini- 
tial monograms 


cleaning it with a damp 
cloth. Paint Kit No. 598 
($1.25) for such work con- 
tains black and white en- 
amel and four tubes of 
brilliant oil paints togeth- 
er with directions for their 
use on wood, metal, pot- 
tery, and oilcloth. 

The fruit design stamped 
on four corners of an In- 
dia-tint fabricoid cloth, 54 
inches square and hem- 
stitched, may be ordered 
as No. 655-S ($2). If you 
wish the cloth plain with- 
out a design, it can be or- 
dered as No. 655 ($2). Or 
if you prefer the fruit de- 
signs to embroider or to 
paint direct on a breakfast 
set of tables and chairs, 


choose Order No. 655-P (25 cents) for a 
print of the long motif, larger corner, and 
small napkin-size corner, with a sheet of 
carbon paper for tracing them on materi- 


als or wood. 
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(Continued on page 68 


























A Winter Garden Party 


EFORE we start on the 
B new gardening adventures 

planned for you this year, 
don’t you think it would be fun to 
have an indoor garden party for 
Junior Gardeners and their 
friends? 

The party might be held on a 
school-vacation day or a Saturday 
afternoon, at the home of Aunt 
Larkspur or one of the Junior 
Garden Club members who has a 
big house or a warm attic. 

If you want to send invitations 
to friends whom you would like 
to interest in our Junior Garden 
Club, it would be appropriate to 
cut out various colored flower pic- 
tures from the seed catalogs, slip- 
ping the tiny folded invitations 
thru a slit cut in the center of the 
flower. These invitations might 
be made by each garden-club 
member and the most artistic 
ones. to use selected by Aunt 
Larkspur. 


Tree of Knowledge 
Puzzle 


AND now for the garden party! 

As each Junior Gardener ar- 
rives, give him or her a copy of 
the tree puzzle shown on this 
page. You can make as many puz- 
zles as you need by tracing on thin 
paper the pattern at the top of the 
page and then transferring it to 
cardboard by using carbon paper 
or rubbing the lead of your pencil 
over the back of the traced de- 
sign. The names of fifteen trees 


January, 1930, BetreER Homes and GARDENS 


With the Junior Garden Clubs 


of America 


In January 


Cousin Marion Says: 

1. I resolve to help my Junior Garden Club 
members to become better and better gar- 
deners. 

2. I shall remember to keep water, suet, and 
sunflower seed on the bird-feeding tray. 

3. I shall invite all my friends to come to the 
Junior Garden Club party. 

4. I am sending to many reliable seedhouses 
for their new catalogs. 

5. I shall help to care for the house plants and 
window garden. 

6. I shall help to organize new Junior Garden 
Clubs. 

—And I hope that all my Junior Garden Club 


members will do the same. 








common to most parts of our 
country can be found in the letters 
growing on the tree puzzle. The 
letters may be taken from any 
part of the tree. It will be inter- 
esting to see who can find the 
most trees. Next.month I shall 
give you the correct list. 


Shadow Garden 


Y THIS time most of our 
Junior Gardeners and their 
guests have arrived, and all the 
tree puzzles have been handed to 
Aunt Larkspur, with your names 
on them. Now we are going to 
pretend that we are working for 
a landscape architect and making 
a garden that he has planned 
Each Junior Gardener is given a 
stiff piece of white paper or, better 
still, a small piece of cardboard 3 
inches square. Then you cut out 
the little black-shadow trees, 
which I think we had best call sil- 
houettes, because that is their 
real name. Cut around each of 
the trees, the shrubs, the garden 
gate, and the sundial shown at the 
top of the page. If there are not 
enough magazines for each player, 
the figures may be traced on thin 
paper colored black, and then cut 
out and pasted just like the one at 
the bottom (Continued on page 39 


You can make this little silhou- 
ette garden out of the shadow 
trees, shrubs, and garden gate 
pictured at the top of the page 








E WOMEN have always had an 
\ ] innate sense that told us that 
/ tans and browns were friendly 
kin, that certain reds and pinks were un- 
speakable relations, and that a flash of 
black worked miracles with almost any 
color scheme. That’s why the ensemble 
idea intrigued us so universally ; a bag and 
shoes, coat lining and frock, ensemble 
jewelry—we naturally reveled in the 
happy justice of such groupings. No 
wonder this idea has taken root in our 
bome plans, too. 

We have dainty matching linens thru- 
out the bedroom, with colorful scarf and 
table cover that belongs to- 
gether in the dining-room. Slip 
ecvers alike on two or three 
living-room pieces are charm- 
ing when not overdone, of 
course; draperies should be 
harmonious but something dif- 
ferent again when we are deal- 
ing in such generous areas. 

And now for something new 
and venturesome in en- 


Linens to Match Your Dishes 


Three Ensembles From Our 
Artcraft Department 


RUBY SHORT McKIM 


In ordering any article on this page, 
address The Artcraft Department, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines. Cash should accompany 
orders; we cannot send C. O. D. 
























sembles: you well may 
reckon that we mean the 
dining-table ensemble! 
Good-looking and correct 
dishes may be bought for 
a song—for a mere chorus, 
in fact, when compared to 
the dizzy heights reached 
by the more elegant porce- 
lains. And to these, linens 
may be added by small 
expense and your own deft 
handiwork to complete the 
most charming of ensem- 
bles. To be definite and, 
as usual, to reinforce the 
idea with the actual pat- 
tern and directions, we of- 
fer Design No. 654, really 
created for that general 
favorite Blue Willow ware. 
On white linen sheeting, 
or white Indian head, with 
cross stitches of deep blue, 
it is perfect with Blue Wil- 
low, or with other conven- 
tional blue - and - white 
dishes, either Chinese or 
otherwise. The wax pat- 
tern is for an open motif 
about 20 inches square, 
which surrounds the cen- 
ter, where flcwers, a can- 
delabrum, or bow] of fruit 
may be. Six napkin cor- 
ners, ready to be stamped 
with a hot iron to your ma- 
terial so that every cross 
will show, are included. Order No. 654 is 
25 cents. If you prefer it all ready to 
work, choose No. 654-C, which is for a 
tablecloth 54 inches square on heavy 
white Indian head ($1.60). Matching 





















Order No. 656-R, 
table-runner. Nap- 
kins, No. 656-N 
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Order No. 655-S is 
tl a fabricoid ,table- 
4 cloth with design 














Order No. 654 is a pattern for stamping 
Blue Willow design on linen or Indian 
head. Stamped on Indian head, ready to 
work, it is Order No. 654-C; price $1.60 


* Order No. 502 is a 
set of flower-ini- 
tial monograms 
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napkins torn 13% inches square and 
stamped are Order No. 654-N (15 cents 
each). While this design will most gen- 
erally be embroidered in blue, there is a 
dull-rose tone which would make it lovely 
with Spode’s Pink Tower or other pat- 
terns in that hue. 

Next are the fruit designs for which we 
perused old Godey prints, sketched bits 
from painted antique furniture, and stud- 
ied the new china patterns. So Pattern 
No. 655 is quite Victorian, most effective, 
too, when done in the popular stitch of 
that era—that is, a crewel or fill-in chain 
stitch. Colors are naturalistic. If you are 
the possessor of fruit-decorated 
china, the colors in your set 
may be exactly matched in 
fioss or paints to complete a 
table setting that will be both 
stunning and unusual. We 
painted a mode] set on that 


















Order No. 655-P includes patterns for 
the long motif shown above, the large 
corner motif shown at left, and the 
small napkin corner design (25 cents) 


new, soft pliable material which has 
a texture like damask, and it may be 
used for months at a time by simply 
cleaning it with a damp 
cloth. Paint Kit No. 598 
($1.25) for such work con- 
tains black and white en- 
amel and four tubes of 
brilliant oil paints togeth- 
er with directions for their 
use on wood, metal, pot- 
tery, and oilcloth. 

The fruit design stamped 
on four corners of an In- 
dia-tint fabricoid cloth, 54 
inches square and hem- 
stitched, may be ordered 
as No. 655-S ($2). If you 
wish the cloth plain with- 
out a design, it can be or- 
dered as No. 655 ($2). Or 
if you prefer the fruit de- 
signs to embroider or to 
paint direct on a breakfast 
set of tables and chairs, 
choose Order No. 655-P (25 cents) for a 
print of the long motif, larger corner, and 
small napkin-size corner, with a sheet of 
carbon paper for tracing them on materi- 
als or wood. (Continued on page 68 
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A Winter Garden Party 


EFORE we start on the 
new gardening adventures 
planned for you this year, 

don’t you think it would be fun to 
have an indoor garden party for 
Junior Gardeners and their 
friends? 

The party might be held on a 
school-vacation day or a Saturday 
afternoon, at the home of Aunt 
Larkspur or one of the Junior 
Garden Club members who has a 
big house or a warm attic. 

If you want to send invitations 
to friends whom you would like 
to interest in our Junior Garden 
Club, it would be appropriate to 
cut out various colored flower pic- 
tures from the seed catalogs, slip- 
ping the tiny folded invitations 
thru a slit cut in the center of the 
flower. These invitations might 
be made by each garden-club 
member and the most artistic 
ones. to use selected by Aunt 
Larkspur. 


Tree of Knowledge 
Puzzle 


AND now for the garden party! 
“* As each Junior Gardener ar- 
rives, give him or her a copy of 
the tree puzzle shown on this 
page. You can make as many puz- 
zles as you need by tracing on thin 
paper the pattern at the top of the 
page and then transferring it to 
cardboard by using carbon paper 
or rubbing the lead of your pencil 
over the back of the traced de- 
sign. The names of fifteen trees 
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Cousin Marion Says: 

1. I resolve to help my Junior Garden Club 
members to become better and better gar- 
deners. 

2. I shall remember to keep water, suet, and 
sunflower seed on the bird-feeding tray. 

3. I shall invite all my friends to come to the 
Junior Garden Club party. 

4. I am sending to many reliable seedhouses 
for their new catalogs. 

5. I shall help to care for the house plants and 
window garden. 

6. I shall help to organize new Junior Garden 
Clubs. 

—And I hope that all my Junior Garden Club 


members will do the same. 





common to most parts of our 
country can be found in the letters 
growing on the tree puzzle. The 
letters may be taken from any 
part of the tree. It will be inter- 
esting to see who can find the 
most trees. Next. month I shall 
give you the correct list. 


Shadow Garden 


Y THIS time most of our 
Junior Gardeners and their 
guests have arrived, and all the 
tree puzzles have been handed to 
Aunt Larkspur, with your names 
on them. Now we are going to 
pretend that we are working for 
a landscape architect and making 
a garden that he has planned 
Each Junior Gardener is given a 
stiff piece of white paper or, better 
still, a small piece of cardboard 3 
inches square. Then you cut out 
the little black-shadow trees, 
which I think we had best call sil- 
houettes, because that is their 
real name. Cut around each of 
the trees, the shrubs, the garden 
gate, and the sundial shown at the 
top of the page. If there are not 
enough magazines for each player 
the figures may be traced on thin 
paper colored black, and then cut 
out and pasted just like the one at 
the bottom (Continued on page 39 


You can make this little silhou- 
ette garden out of the shadow 
trees, shrubs, and garden gate 
pictured at the top of the page 




















PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE 
BSCANDLIN STUDIOS 


Decidedly different and appetizing is this 
mushroom cocktail. Small mushrooms are 
cooked, then they are chilled and served on 
lettuce with a side dish of tomato catsup 
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HE preface of a dinner, as of all 
good books, establishes the atmos- 
phere and whets the appetite for 
what is to follow. The gleaming crystal 
and slender, graceful stems of cocktail 
glasses, the colors of the fruits or piquante 
sauces, bespeak a dinner that is distine- 
tive and in good taste, while the fresh- 
fruit acids, the chilled and tart or nippy 
dressings, stimulate the flow of digestive 
juices and sharpen the anticipation of the 
food to come. 

The fruit cocktail, good as it is, some- 
times seems a bit wearying. New zest 
can be given to common fruits by sweet- 
ening them with honey or crumbled candy 
mints. A heavy preserve will also vary 
an ordinary cocktail. Preserved tiny 
kumquats with tart fruits add a new 
flavor, but the most vivacious is orange 





Real sest is given a combination of plain 
fruits by pouring ginger ale over the indi- 
vidual cocktails just at the last moment. 
A sprig of mint may be added for flavor 
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marmalade, which, com- 
bined with grapefruit, 
offers a pleasing novelty. 

Real zest is given a 
combination of plain 
fruits by pouring ginger 
ale over the individual 
cocktails just at the last 
moment. Likewise will 
Creme de Menthe, Grenadine sirup, and 
the sherry and brandy sauces, which can 
be purchased within the law, change the 
ordinary fruit cup into ambrosia. Fresh 
sprigs of mint improve the beauty and 
flavor of a cocktail like no other embel- 
lishment. And to freeze fruits by pouring 
them into the trays of a mechanical refrig- 
erator or packing with ice and salt 
changes everyday varieties into surprises. 
So simple but unusual a cocktail is made 
of oranges frozen whole and served in 
halves. 

The following fruit prefaces should be 
thoroly and unquestionably chilled: 

Cherry Cocktail 
(6 servings) 
1 cupful of white cherries, stoned 
1 cupful of spiced currants 


% cupful of orange juice 
14 cupful of powdered sugar 


Dinner Appetizers 
That Are Different 


JEANETTE BEYER and ELEANOR MURRAY 
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Chill, arrange in glasses, and garnish 
each with sprig of mint. 
Grape-Grapefruit Cocktail 
(8 servings) 


14 cupful of grape juice 
2% cupfuls of grapefruit sections 
% cupful of powdered sugar 


Let stand in a cold place for 12 hours. 


Mushroom Cocktail 

Use 6 small mushrooms for each cock- 
tail. Drop the mushrooms, with about 
¥4-inch stem, into boiling water and cook 
slowly 15 minutes. Add 4 teaspoonful of 
salt just before removing from the water. 
Drain and chill the mushrooms thoroly. 
Divide 1 cupful of tomato catsup among 
6 cocktail glasses, which are set on plates 
beside crisp lettuce leaves on which the 
mushrooms are arranged. 


Lavender Mint Cocktail 


Arrange small clusters of grapes (of 
any of the purplish shades, preferably), 
on a bed of mint leaves on individual 
glass or pewter plates. The pewter plates 
are particularly pretty with the color of 
the grapes, altho crystal or clear glass as 
well as many of the creamy porcelains are 
almostequally lovely. (Continued on page81 












































, NHE colors of the holiday season 
lend themselves to the making of 
almost endless varieties of salads 

that have the triple advantages of being 

attractive, inexpensive, and simple to 
make. 

For garnishes the New Year’s hostess 
has a long list from which to select. To 
obtain the desirable touch of red she may 
use pimento, either chopped or shredded, 
a dash of paprika, slices of stuffed olives, 
bits of various red jellies, maraschino 
cherries, or ruby-colored raisins. The 
latter are seedless white raisins that have 
been colored bright red. They are also 
obtainable in green. I have found that 
canned cherries into whose pits a hazel- 
nut has been placed make a pleasing 
garnish that is somewhat different. 

Green gives a salad the effect of cool- 
ness and crispness. It is usually supplied 
by the bed upon which the salad is 
served. Parsley, lettuce, watercress, 
celery cabbage, and the outer leaves of 
cabbage may be used. For additional 
touches of green one may use chopped 
parsley, mint jelly, chopped olives and 
pickles, the green-tinted raisins, and 
peppers. It is a good plan to dip the 


Salads for the New 
Years Day Dinner 


CLARA GEBHARD SNYDER 
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peppers into hot oil in 
order to remove the thin 
skin that makes them 
difficult to cut with a 
fork. 

A bit of white often 
adds a most pleasing ac- 
cent to a salad that with- 
out it might be quite un- 
interesting. Whipped cream, cream cheese, 
white salad dressing, marshmallows, and 
tiny pearl onions are all easy to obtain. 
Mayonnaise may be made quite satisfac- 
torily with egg white instead of the yolk 
when a white dressing is desired. Celery 
curls may be a garnish or a complete 
salad. 

Gelatine prepared with tomato juice 
and pulp instead of water makes a festive 
winter salad. To make a tomato jelly 
that has a delicious tang to it, use unfla- 
vored gelatine, salt to season, a dash of 
paprika, and a tablespoonful or two of 
lemon juice. Rub the dish in which the 
mixture is stirred with a bit of onion, or 
put a slice of onion and a bay leaf or two 
into the tomato jelly while it is heating. 
Pour the gelatine mixture into a shallow 
pan to the depth of about one inch, or 


Citrus-fruit combinations make a refresh- 
ing salad to serve with a feast-day dinner. 
Here we show an orange-and-onion salad 
garnished with stuffed celery and radishes 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THD 
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A salad in the season’s colors. Green pep- 
pers stuffed with cream cheese to which 
a little chopped pimento has been added 
make the piece de resistance shown below 






into green-pepper cases. When the gela- 
tine has set the green pepper may be 
sliced across, similar to the salad shown 
on this page. 

A fairly thin layer of gelatine may be 
cut into New Year’s bells by using a warm 


knife and a cardboard pattern. Place 
three bells on a bed of lettuce or celery 
cabbage and add-clappers in the form of 
the red- and green-tinted raisins which I 
mentioned. Complete the bell trimmings 
by means of arpastry tube and whipped 
cream or fluffy dressing. 


N ADDITION to the variety of salads 
one can make by the use of gelatine 
combinations, there are many which can 
be prepared from apples, preferably red 
ones. Aside from the value of the red skin 
as a garnish, itis (Continued on page 63 











Take your choice. These are all utensils for the making of drip 
coffee. At the right is a new-style automatic drip-coffee pot 


“Such Wonderful Coffee! 
How Do You Make It?” 


“It Is Simple,” Says Mrs. Nichols, 
“Only You Must Heed Certain Rules” 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


AN you brew a cup of perfect 
coffee? If you can, fortune smiles 
on you. Friends, dining in your 
home, marvel at your skill in preparing 
the delicious amber-colored beverage. As 
they drink it they ask longingly, “How 
do you make such wonderful coffee?’’ 
Perhaps you cannot explain the success 
you have, for your neighbor, who uses the 
same methods and equipment, is attended 
by failure. Even so, there are definite 
reasons for the results obtained, whether 
they are good or bad. Coffee brewing is 
not a magic. It is a science. The road to 
perfection is straight and well marked. 
Everyone who travels on the highway 
heeds the signs, consciously or uncon- 
sciously. The first one reads: Retain the 
flavor of the coffee bean in the beverage. 
It is tragic, but true nevertheless, that 
much of the choice fragrance of coffee fre- 
quently is wasted. If you look at the bean 
under the microscope, the reason is not 
questioned. The coffee bean is made up 
of fibrous tissues formed in cells, which 
may be likened unto packages. Within 
these compartments is stored the flavor of 
coffee. Fine grinding releases these aro- 
matic substances, and they will escape 
unless the grounds are kept in air-tight 











PHOTOGRAPHS BY 8. 1. WILLIAMS 


containers. In buying 
coffee it is wise to select 
a brand that is protected 
from exposure to the air 
by an adequate covering. 
When the package is 
opened in the home, a glass fruit jar with 
a snugly fitting lid provides an excellent 
place of storage. The spout of the pot 
used in the brewing is best plugged with 
a wad of tissue paper, such as a paper 
napkin, or with cheesecloth. Ribbons of 
steam ascending from the pot are appeal- 
ing to the eyes, and the fragrance of the 
infusion, permeating thruout the house, is 
a pleasing perfume. Yet there is no surer 
way of robbing the beverage of delightful 
flavor than that of allowing steam, carry- 
ing volatile substances, to escape. 


"TE second rule in brewing delicious 

coffee is: Keep all the utensils serupu- 
lously clean. Painstaking care in washing 
the pot is essential, for if remnants of the 
grounds are left, they influence the taste 
of the next infusion made. Washing the 
pot in clear, hot water and scalding it 
with an abundance of water may not be 
enough, for sometimes this treatment does 
not remove all traces of the coffee oils. It 
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This small electric stove keeps drip coffee hot 
by retaining a temperature of about 200 degrees 
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is a good plan to scour the pot every week 
with hot water to which washing soda has 
been added. Failure to have the pot as 
clean as pure, sparkling water is the stum- 
bling block in coffee brewing upon which 
many homemakers fall. 

Then there is the third rule: Avoid 
overcooking. The coffee bean is cooked 
in the roasting process. Additional cook- 
ing is not necessary. In fact, it is harmful, 
for it extracts the bitter properties from 
the grounds. If the coffee is ground fine 
the desirable flavors are released almost 
instantly when boiling water comes in 
contact with the tiny particles. This ex- 
plains why drip or filtered coffee tastes so 
wonderfully good. 


RIP coffee is really superior coffee. 
Moreover, it is quickly and easily 
made. Numerous scientific experiments 
have shown that no other method of 
brewing excels that of filtering. It is 
economical, too, as (Continued on page 67 
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ES, it is famous for its mildness —but not 
for that alone. Swift’s Premium Ham is 
famous, too, for its tenderness; for its deli- 
cacy; and for that uniform richness of flavor 
| which only the Premium cure can give. 


Swift & Company 


Swift's Premium 











Swifts Premium Ham... Mild 





BE SURE IT’S SWIFT’S PREMIUM! 
The new Premium“ Savor-tite’’ Ham, 
ready-cooked in the sealed container, 
bears the familiar blue Premium 
label. The uncooked hams and ba- 
con carry other identifying marks 
as well—the word Swift in brown 
dots down the full length of the side 
—the markings on the rind and 
parchment wrappers. 








Hams and Bacon 
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DIRECT COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY FIDELIS HARRER 


A faithful study of Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, produced by 
Joseph Pernet-Ducher, of Lyons, France. It resulted after years 
of crossing the Harrison Yellow Rose with various Hybrid Teas. 
J. H. Nicolas, “dirt-rosarian,” in a series of articles beginning 
in this issue, clears up much confusion about the groups of roses 
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With the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


[Continued from page 33] 


of the page. First of all, 1 should paste 
my garden gate and paths, then the 
cluster of shrubs and evergreens on 
either side of the garden gate. The bi 
trees are planted in the foreground, an 
the little round boxwoods or junipers 
laced on the four sides of the sundial. 
e sundial should be cut from white 
per in order that it will show on the 
lack paths. Make your little silhouette 
garden very neatly, and take it home 
with you to put it in your garden note- 
book, because Cousin Marion is planning 
a contest of garden plans for you, to 
start next month, and this little picture 
will help you. 


Flower-Knowledge 
Game 


 By+s out colored pictures of flowers 
and number them. Pin them on 
chairs or string them across the room. 
Each Junior Gardener is given a pencil 
and paper on which to write the correct 
name and number of each flower. The 
boy or girl who gets the correct names in 
the shortest length of time wins. 

Uncle Sage could make this flower- 
knowledge game more interesting for his 
Master Ceadentie by passing a basket 
containing slips of paper on which are 
written the names of various flowers. 
Each Master Gardener is allowed five 
minutes in which to tell all that he or 
she knows about the flowers named on 
the slip. The one writing the best paper 
wins the prize. 


Flower, Fruit, or 
Vegetable Game 


HIS game is played very much like 
“spin the platter.’ All the Junior 
Gardeners sit on the floor in a circle, 
with the leader in the center. The leader 
starts the game by — to someone 
in the ring and saying quickly, ‘Flower! 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10.” If the boy or 
irl pointed to names a flower before the 
a finishes counting ten, then he 
takes the leader’s place in the center. 
The leader may call for a flower, for 
fruit, or a vegetable, but no player can 
use the flower, fruit, or vegetable that 
has already been named. Something new 
must be mentioned each time. 


Garden-Talk Game 


IVE to each Junior Gardener a little 

colored cheesecloth or mosquito- 
netting bag containing 12 pennies, mar- 
bles, or beans. Each player takes a turn 
at asking the other players questions 
about garden making and flower growing. 
If the Junior Gar- 
dener who is ques- 
tioned replies with 
a@ yes or no, he or 
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times it sends out side shoots from the old 
root that gives it the appearance of a per- 
ennial.” Tn order to get all of the beans, 
balls, or marbles that he can, the ques- 
tioner tries to ask the question in such a 
way that it is very difficult to answer in 
any way except by saying yes or no. At 
the end of 15 minutes or one-half hour 
Aunt Rosemary calls time and the Junior 
Gardener who has the most beans, balls, 
or marbles in his possession wins a prize. 


Garden-modeling Game 


HE Kinder Gardeners as well as the 

Master Gardeners would enjoy this 
pastime. Each player is given three 
pieces of plasticine and told to model a 
flower, a vegetable, a fruit, a garden seat, 
bird-bath, or sundial. The boy or girl 
making the most artistic one of each 
type receives a prize. 


Flower Puzzle 


6 tn flower puzzle shown at the bot- 
tom of this e contains the names 
of fifteen flowers that you*may grow in 
your garden next year. To form the 
flower names the letters can be taken 
from any part of the puzzle. Some of the 
letters may be used twice. I shall give 
you the list of correct names next month 
on the Junior Garden Club page. In the 
meantime, | am wondering how many 
flower names my Junior Garden Club 
members can find. 

If you would like to have a list of gar- 
den riddles, conundrums, and charades, 
I shall be glad to send to you our leaflet 
“Garden Party Games” upon receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp. 


“My Garden Notebook” 


Sh IOSE who were the first to join the 
Junior Garden Clubs have now ac- 
complished their five badges, and ‘‘My 
Garden Notebook” is ready. As soon as 
you get it, write us and tell us how you like 
it. We think that it is a wonderful book. 
Won’t it be fun to keep your garden 
plans, records, and clippings in it this 
spring and summer? Don’t you enjoy 
the poems and quaint little garden 
people in the illustrations? Tell your 
friends that it is never too late to start 
upon the five adventures of Flower 
Knowledge, Sharing Garden Pleasures, 
Civic Endeavor, Garden Handicraft, 
and Nature Essay, which will bring to 
them a garden notebook just like yours. 
I shall be very glad to send new Junior 
Garden Clubs instruction leaflets for 
these five activities. 

Watch closely for next month’s Junior 
Garden Club page, 
for we are to start 
upon a new adven- 
ture. It is to be a 
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FINE BUILDERS’ HARDWARE 


THE COMPLETE QUALITY LINE 


Fe 








The Yale line is complete, so that home 
and structure can be equipped through- 
out with Yale Locks, Hardware and 
Miscellaneous Trim. 

For entrance door handle, coat hook, 
cremone bolt, sash fastener and on 
down the line, go to the Yale dealer. 

Know that all your locks and hard- 
ware for the modest home or monu- 
mental structure bear the most signifi- 
cant name in lock and hardware history. 
Yale is the largest organization of its 
kind in the world, with a leadership of 
more than sixty years. 


Yale Locks and Hardware are 
sold by Hardware Dealers. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A, 
Canadian Branch ai St. Catharines, Ontario 


YALE MARKED 1S YALE MADE 
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Storrs < Harrison Co's. 
1930 Spring Catalog 


Illustrating and describing 
America’s most complete 
collection of 


Trees - Plants - Shrubs 
Vines - Seeds - Etc. 


Just off the press—the beautiful 
new catalog of America’s Oldest 
and Largest Departmental Nur- 
series! 

More illustrations in full color 
than ever before. More new 
charts and diagrams to help you 
beautify your grounds the mod- 
ern way. 

The most complete listing of 
favorite trees, plants, shrubs, 
vines, seeds, etc., ever published 
by a Nursery—and, in addition, 
the uncommon varieties not 
usually found in the average 


Nursery catalog. 


The Outdoor Living Room 
and Rock Gardens 


There are chapters giving spe- 
cific, easy-to-follow instructions 
on how to make an Outdoor Liv- 
ing Room and Rock Garden. 
How to plan them—what to 
plant and how to care for your 
plantings to assure success. 

Just the kind of a catalog you 
will find most helpful, and it’s 
FREE to you. 


Whether you plan to landscape your 
entire place — make one of the new 
Outdoor Living Rooms— build 
a Rock Garden, or merely set 
out some new plants, you need 
this catalog. SEND FOR IT 
NOW. 












Je Storrs ¢ Harrison (e 
gainesville, Ohio. 
Box 100 


Gentlemen: Please send me FREE, a copy 
of your 1930 Spring Catalog. 

















Name 




















Address. 
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Clam Chowder 
3 medium-size potatoes 
4 thin slices of bacon 
2 medium-size onions 
1 dozen clams or 
1 can of minced clams 
8 cupfuls of milk (or milk and cream) 
1 tablespoonful of chopped parsley 

Dice the potatoes, boil and drain; 
save the water. Fry the bacon until 
brown, remove and crush, save the fat. 
Cut the onion into very fine pieces and 
add it to the bacon fat, also adding some 
of the potato water. Boil down and let 
the onion brown. 

Cut the clams into small pieces, usin 
the kitchen scissors. (Do not use the f 
chopper.) Heat the milk and the clams 
together but do not boil. Then add all 
the ingredients and season to taste.— 
Mrs. J. E. M., Maryland. 


Ham Puffs 


Stir 2 cupfuls of flour into 2 cupfuls of 
boiling water and beat the mixture until 
smooth. Take from the fire and beat in 
4 , one at a time. Add % cupful of 
finely ground or chop ham, 24 tea- 
spoonful of curry powder, 4 teaspoonful 
of os pepper, and a little salt, un- 
less the ham is especially salty. Drop the 
batter by small spoonfuls into deep fat 
and fry a golden brown. Decorate with 
parsley. This makes 15 to 20 small puffs. 
—DMiss E. K., New Jersey. 


Prune Preserves 


These are delicious served plain or 
topped with whipped cream. They are 
appropriate for a salad, a meat accom- 
paniment, or served with orange juice as 
a cocktail. 

1 pound of prunes 

¥% pound of blanched almonds 
1 cupful of sugar 

2 cupfuls of water 

2 slices of lemon 

1 small piece of whole ginger 

Steam and carefully stone the prunes. 
Fill the cavities with the almonds, which 
have been blanched and the skins re- 
moved by pouring hot water over them. 
Make a sirup of the sugar, water, lemon 
slices, and ginger. (Ginger may be 
omitted.) Add the prunes and simmer 
slowly for 10 minutes. These may be 
canned for future use or chilled and 
served immediately. This recipe makes 
about 24% pints.—Miss M. Z., Missouri. 


Cheese and Tomato Salad 


1 can of tomato soup 
1 envelope, or 2 tablespoonfuls, of gela- 
tine 

8 packages of Philadelphia cream cheese 

1 eupful of mayonnaise 

1% cupfuls of diced celery 

% eupful of sliced stuffed olives 

1 cupful of nutmeats 

Heat the soup to boiling and add the 

gelatine, which has been softened in 4 
cupful of cold water. Allow the mixture 
to cool until it ins to thicken. Add 
a small amount of mayonnaise to the 
cheese and beat smooth. Then add to 
the gelatine mixture with the remaining 
ingredients. Chill and serve on crisp 
lettuce. This amount serves 16 persons, 
—Mrs. H. G., Ohio. 


Proved in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Testing-tasting Kitchen 
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Recipes From Readers 
















Riced Potatoes au Gratin 


Put hot, boiled potatoes thru a potato 
ricer. Serve in a deep dish, with the 
following sauce poured over the potatoes: 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
Salt to taste 

1 cupful of milk 

% cupful of grated cheese 

Melt the butter, add the flour and the 
salt. Mix until smooth. Add slowly the 
cupful of milk and cook until thickened. 
‘Add the cheese last. —Mrs. C. G., lowa. 


Tomato Bread With Minced Ham 


Cut thip slices of bread, trim off the 
crust, and toast brown on both sides. 
Place a layer of bread in an oven-glass 
dish. Use layers of thin slices of toma- 
toes and minced ham until the dish is 
well filled. Make a rich cream sauce 
and cover these layers until none of 
them shows. Bake in a hot oven (400 
degrees) until well done. Garnish with 
parsley and serve hot. Canned tomatoes 
may be used in place of fresh, sliced 
ones.—Mrs. E. M. M., Alabama. 


Steamed Spinach With Oysters 

83 cupfuls of minced, cooked spinach 

2 eggs 

2 tablespoonfuls of milk 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% teaspoonful of pepper 

4 tablespoonfuls of butter 

1 pint of oysters 

1% cupfuls of cream sauce 

Chop the spinach very fine. Beat the 

eggs with the milk until very light. Add 
this to the spinach with the salt, pepper, 
and butter and mix thoroly. Turn into 
a buttered ring mold and steam for 1 
hour. Turn from the mold on to a hot 
serving-dish and fill the center with 
oysters in the cream sauce. Parboil the 
oysters before adding the sauce——Mrs. 
H. L., Washington. 


Cheese Balls to Serve 
With Fruit Salad 
Mix ther 1 cupful of grated cheese, 


6 drops of Worcestershire sauce, 44 cu 
ful of fine bread crumbs, and 1 well- 
beaten egg. Roll in the fingers into little 


balls, then roll in finely sifted bread 
crumbs. Drop into a kettle of hot fat. 
Fry a golden brown. Remove with a 
skimmer, drain, and serve hot with a 
salad. This recipe makes 12 balls.—Mrs. 
N. D., Colorado. 


Spaghetti With Meat Balls 

1 pound of ground raw beef 

1 onion, chopped 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of bread crumbs 

Pinch of salt 

Dash of pepper 
- Mix the ingredients in the order given 
and form into balls. Fry until brown. 
Make a thick gravy from the grease in 
which the Salles been fried, and add 
1 can of tomato soup. Add the meat 
balls and simmer for a while. Boil 
spaghetti until tender. When ready to 
serve, place the balls on top of the spa- 
os and pour gravy over all.—Mrs. E. 

. Carr, Tennessee. 
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Chocolate Nut Waffles 
2 cupfuls of flour, sifted 
4 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 egg yolks 
1% cupfuls of milk 
% cupful of shortening 
2 squares of melted chocolate 
% cupful of chopped nutmeats 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 egg whites 
Mix and sift the dry i ients, 
Beat the egg yolks and add to the 
dry ingredients. Melt the shortening 
and chocolate together. Let the mix- 
ture cool, then add the nuts and va- 
nilla. Fold in the egg whites, beaten 
stiff, and bake on the waffle iron. 
Serve with butter and confectioners’ 
sugar, maple sirup, or sweetened 
eye cream. If the mixture seems 
ick, add a little milk and beat 
ary F. W. M., New York. 


Boiled Sirup Icing 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
% cupful of water 
% teaspoonful of cream of tartar 
2 egg whites 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
6 marshmallows 
Stir the sugar, the water, and the 
cream of tartar well before putting 
the mixture over the flame. not 
stir after it begins to boil. Cook until 
it spins a thread. Remove from the 
fire and add very slowly to the 
whites, which have been beaten sti 
Beat constantly. Add the vanilla and 
the marshmallows, and beat until 
= and of the proper consistency 
spread. This recipe is sufficient for 
akc cake. The frosting hardens 
pt on the outside, but is moist 
within —Mrs. G. G., California. 


Liver Loaf 


Remove the skin from 1 pound of 
beef liver, cut into slices, and cook 
in boiling salt water for 15 minutes. 
Drain, put thru the food chopper, 
and add the following mixture: 

1 cupful of bread crumbs 

Juice of % lemon 

2 tablespoonfuls of tomato ketchup 
% cupful of ground fresh pork 

1 small onion, finely chopped 

1 egg well beaten 

1 scant teaspoonful of salt 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

% teaspoonful of paprika 

Mix the ingredients well together, 
adding 4 to 4 cupful of water or 
milk + , mixture seems too dry. 
Turn into a greased loaf pan lined 
with slices of bacon. Press the mix- 
ture firmly into the pan and lay 
strips of bacon over the top. Bake in 
a moderate oven (350 to 375 degrees) 
for 1 hour.—R. 8., Maryland. 


Whole Wheat Griddle Cakes 
\% cupful of wheat flour 

1 cupful of white flour 

3 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

3 tablespoonfuls of sugar 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

1% cupfuls of milk 


Mix and sift the dry ingredients. 
Add the milk and the well-beaten egg 
sowty. oe add the melted shorten- 
ing t all with a rotary egg beater 
for 2 minutes, and bake on a hot 
griddle. The use of entire wheat flour 
in this recipe gives a delicious, nutlike 


flavor. 
Homemade Sirup 
Cook 2 cupfuls of granulated sugar 
or brown sugar with 1 cupful of hot 
water. Take this mixture from the 
fire and stir in 3 is of maple flavor- 
ing. Cool.—F. L Minnesota. 


Send in your favorite reci 
One dollar will be paid Senanan 
one used in the magazine. 
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\We predict for 
1@stO 


C/ummer— 


There will be quite a 
little front porch talk 
of Fels-Naptha’s ability 
to keep summer dresses 
looking their best. 


( Winter 


Many thousand women 
will be delighted by the 
sweet - smelling sum- 
mery freshness that 
Fels-Naptha gives even 
to winter-dried clothes. 





pring — 


Housecleaning house- 
wives will exclaim over 
the way Fels-Naptha 
freshens painted wood- 
work and makes win- 
dow panes glitter. 


Autumn 


School clothes will once 
more swell the hamper 
—but that won’t worry 
the mothers who use 
Fels-Naptha, 









































HIS prediction isn't guesswork. Each year more 

se: more Fels-Naptha is sold ... which means 

that each year thousands of women are discovering Fels-Naptha’s 
extra help. It’s the extra help of two active cleaners working to- 
gether; not “just soap” but good golden soap hand-in-hand with 
plenty of dirtloosening naptha. Let this be the year—and let 
today be the day (provided of course it’s not New Year's Day) 
—that you discover it. Get a few bars of Fels-Naptha Soap from 
your grocer and learn the comfort of having extra help with 


every soap and water task. 


. ~~ extra help for 
millions of women 


s 

Special Free Offer ic. ~ 
Theusendocf women have segulasly chipped evs & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. BH &G—1-30 
Fels-Naptha Soap into their washing ma- Please send me, free and prepaid, the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper 
chines, tubs or basins, using just an ordinary offered in this advertisement. 
kitchen knife. Some now find it easier to use : 
the Fels-Naptha Chipper to get fresh golden -Vame 
chips containing plenty of naptha, made just 
as you need them. The Chipper—a simple, Street 
handy little device—will be sent you post- 
paid on request. Just mail the coupon! City State. 
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This set of canisters is not only use- 
ful but decorative. The match box 
also carries out the hollyhock scheme 


O YOU have trouble 
knowing just where 
to put things—just 


how to store them most satis- 
factorily? If you have built 
your kitchen round a kitchen 
cabinet with one additional 
cupboard for larger utensils, 
you have probably had your 
problem, for the most part, 
solved for you. Plenty of cup- 
board space, however, is not 
the only requisite of a conven- 
ient kitchen, but may be rath- 
er anembarrassment of riches. 
I used to resent the fact that my bread box had so much extra 
room in it, yet never quite enough to store the few leftover 
doughnuts or the section of a cake. The container shown on this 
page admirably solves the problems of utilization of space, sav- 
ing of time, and of waste motion. It not only furnishes space for 
cake or pastry in addition to bread, but has at hand a bread 
board, bread knife, and a tray into which the crumbs are 
brushed. The wire tray may be removed and used as a cooling 
rack for cake or pastry. 

Many a time, as I walked down a certain street in New York 
City, my eyes would wander in the direction of a charming little 
second-floor shop with alluring hand-painted kitchen and bath- 
room equipment and accessories. Sometimes gay daffodils, 
sometimes quaint hollyhocks, sometimes dainty yellow rose 
patterns blossomed on the canisters, stools, bread boxes, and 
the like that were displayed there. Then one day the thought 
occurred to me—Wouldn’t it be fun to show some of the deco- 
rated utensils to the readers of Better Homes and Gardens? So 
here they are! The set of canisters shows a hollyhock design, 
as do the match box and the salt and the pepper shaker. The 
rack for holders is charming, and so, too, is the sink-cleaning 











Attractive service does seem to 
make food taste better. Molded 
in these, the gelatine dessert 
is something quite unusual 


Aids to Better Housekeeping 
Remember That Utensils May Be Gay as Well as Utilitarian 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Salt and pepper shakers 
of aluminum and a cake 
box with ample stor- 
age space on its shelves 


A spice set in a rack that may be either 
placed on a small shelf or kept in the 
cupboard, to be brought out when needed 










A rack for holders and below a sink 
set of brush and shovel designed for 
clearing small particles from the sink 


set. Cake boxes and cooky 
boxes, clothes reels, bread 
boards, knife boxes, towel 
racks, waste baskets, recipe 
cabinets, and stools were just 
parts of the lovely array. The 
owner of the shop told me 
that for the most part she 
equips full kitchens to order. 
The equipment is chosen, 
then decorated with the pre- 
ferred design. However, just 
a few of the colorful small 
pieces of equipment would 
add a note of gayety to the 
kitchen of the new bride, or to anyone’s kitchen, for that mat- 
ter. 

When a friend visited me in my kitchen the other day, she 
announced that she had never thought of having a flour sifter like 
the salt and the pepper sifter. As I shook flour evenly and lightly 
over my bread board, she confessed that she had always just 
reached into the bin for a handful of flour and spread it round. The 
set of salt, pepper, and flour sifters shown are of brightly polished 
aluminum. Mine have never tarnished and are very useful. 















RANBERRY jelly or any of the gelatine desserts are more 
attractive when molded and served individually. The 
designs shown are interesting, and may be had in boxes of one 
dozen, either assorted two of a kind or all of one design. They 
may also be purchased separately. 

Of course, spices do come in boxes from which they may be 
shaken, but isn’t it difficult to measure a level teaspoonful of 
cinnamon or ginger? The spice set shown has screw tops which 
are easily detached for measuring. They are well designed and 
fitted into a wire rack which may be had in colors to match your 
color scheme. 


A bread box, wire tray, bread board, 
bread knife, and a crumb tray—all 
are included in this convenient box 
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A New Piayroom 


protected from winter cold and penctrating drafts 
by walls and ceiling of Celotex . . . built quickly 
and casily in the home of Otto Wakefield, 475 


Moss Avenue, Peoria, Illinois. 


Make the home 


you live in today 


warmer 


and more comfortable 
with Celotex 


ATURALLY, when you build or buy 

a new home you'll make sure that 
all the walls and roofs are completely 
insulated against winter cold and summer 
heat. 


But why wait? Why be uncomfortable 
this winter when it’s so easy to stop heat 
leaks with Celotex? 


Take the roof, for instance. Here's 
where valuable furnace heat easily escapes 
in uninsulated houses. But it is an easy 
matter to line the underside of your roof 
rafters with Celotex and keep the warmth 
inside, where it belongs. 


Basements, too, are cold and damp dur- 








A Warm Extra Beproom 


in the home of Elmer Meyer of Quincy, 
Illinois . . . built in wasted attic space by 
insulating the walls and ceiling with Celotex. 
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ing the winter months. Line the walls 
with Celotex and you can keep your base- 
ment dry and comfortable. 


The walls of the nursery can be lined 
with Celotex to shut out drafts and pene- 
trating dampness . . . to keep the children 
safe in the bitterest winter weather. 


You'll find it much easier to keep the 
whole house at comfortable even temper- 
atures. And in years to come you'll save 
hundreds of dollars in fuel bills. 


The work can be done quickly and in- 
expensively. For Celotex comes in big, 
strong boards, applied just like lumber 
with hammer and nails. And for plas- 
tered surfaces there is Celotex Lath 
. .. an insulating plaster base, especi- 
ally designed to reinforce against 
plaster cracks and eliminate lath 
marks, 





Tus Przasant Srrrinc Room 


in the attic of a Chicago home, keeps 
warm in winter, cool in summer, be- 
cause of Celotex insulation. 













Heat Leaxinc Roors 


can be quickly and economically insulated 

with Celotex like this one in the J. E. 

Meyer residence at Villa Park, Illinois 

. and wasted attic Space turned into 
warm, pleasant rooms. 


Thousands of homes are being insu- 
lated this week . . . are being made 
winter-proof with Celotex. 


Call in your architect or your builder 
today and talk things over with him. 
He'll gladly give you an estimate on the 
Celotex your home should have . . . and 
give you many more facts on the value of 
insulation. 


TheCelotex Company,Chicago, Illinois. 
(Member of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau of the National Building Indus- 
tries, Inc.) In Canada: Alexander Murray 
& Co., Ltd., Montreal. Sales distributors 
throughout the world. Reliable dealers 
can supply Celotex Standard Building 
Board and Celotex Lath. 


The word 


CELOTEX 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
is the trademark of and 
indicates manufacture by 
The Celotex Company 
Chicago, Ilinois 


ELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 
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Watering plants in winter is a 
rather exacting operation. The 
plants which are growing active- 
ly should have the most water, 
whereas those which are quite 
dormant can get along with very 
little. The plants that are most 
affected by drouth injury are the 
ones that show it the least. 
Therefore, palms, aspidistra, 
and ferns do not wilt as readily as begonias 
and Cinerarias and many of the flowering 
plants, but they are more permanently 
injured by lack of water. 

Naming your home is fun. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, at Madison, has pub- 
lished an interesting bulletin “Naming 
the Farm Home,” which has suggestions 
equally applicable to the city home. It is 
sometimes possible to use some ordinary 
expression in a foreign language, 
or the name of some conspicu- 
ous plant or tree in your garden, 
or some physical or geographi- 
cal condition may provide an 
interesting name for your home. 

Fertilizer problems are a 
little difficult to understand. 
Make a study this winter of the 
“why and what to use.” In some 
quarters manure is becoming dif- 
ficult to get. There are many 
excellent complete fertilizers on 
the market which contain all of 
the elements needed for plant 
growth. Unless the soil lacks 
porosity and life, manure is not 
really necessary, and is now be- 
coming an expensive source of 
plant food. . 

Spraying of fruit trees and 
shrubs for scale should be done 
sometime this winter. Use lime- 
and-sulphur or one of the mis- 
cible oils. Don’t bother to make 
lime-and-sulphur, but purchase 
stock solutions and merely dilute 
them with water. Miscible oils 
are ones which mix with water 
easily. Milk is a sort of miscible 
oil—the cream is suspended in 
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Garden How-to-Do 


VICTOR H. RIES 


I keep six honest serving men 
(They taught me all I knew) ; 

Their names are What and Why and When 
And How and Where and Who. 

—KIPLING 


made this month. Select long, willowy 
branches from your goldenbells, weigela, 
deutzia, privet, mockorange, tamarix. Cut 
them into 8-inch lengths and bury them 
in a box of moist sand or peatmoss. When 
spring arrives, many of these will have 
rooted. 

Make your vegetable-garden plans 
now, as it will be great fun attempting to 
plan for succession and companion crops. 


BG-50, “The Identification o 


ver- 


aquarium specialist, has prepared 
Leaflet No. BG-52, ““The Modern Home Aquarium,” 
in response to the number of inquiries we have had 
about tropical fish and aquatic plants. 
rden clubs are often at loss to know what to 
do in a lighter vein for their meetings. Leaflet No. 
BG-51, ““Garden-Party Games,” has scores of sug- 
gestions, puzzles, word-hunts, charades, and riddles. 
We suggest that in planning for a party that you 
order a copy for each person. 

We shall be pleased to send you any one or all of 
these leaflets on receipt of a 2-cent stamp for each 
one requested. Address Department L, 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 
ordering, please specify the name and number of 
each leaflet. 


e Service 









in the November issue on ‘‘Bal- 
ance in the Home Aquari- 
um.” It will tell you a great 
many of the fundamental things, 
especially about keeping the 
water in the aquarium pure. 
Birds are singing neighbors. 
Tie some suet on the bushes near 
a window where you can watch 
the birds eat it. Next spring 
you will be glad that they are with you, 
because they will eat their own weight in 
insects every day. - 
Lime is not needed on most lawns. It is 
a mistake to apply a thick coat of lime 
every winter. Many of our lawn grasses 
thrive best in slightly acid conditions. 
whereas some of the weeds thrive in alka- 
line conditions. If you are in doubt 
consult a soil specialist. 
Walk round the garden today 
You are sure to find some peren- 


Pay signe ce _ nials which need to be pushed 
FOUR NEW LEAFLETS FOR YOUR SCRAPBOOK 


E HAVE planned many new garden leaflets for 
1930, and those who desire additional infor- 
mation on garden subjects discussed in the magazine 
should watch this space for the announcement of 
such leaflets. 
We have had Prof. Ralph R. Rothacker prepare 
Leaflet No. 
greens,” which will discuss the various kinds of 
firs, spruces, and other conifers. Where the 
How to Know the Evergreens” (published 
on another page of this issue) leaves off, this leaflet 
begins. 
In ““Evergreens for Home Beautification,” Leaflet 
No. BG-49, by Victor H. Ries, we have lists of coni- 
fers and broadleaf sorts for the shade, those for foun- 
wee planting, for specimens, and those which are 
warf. 


Walter Tucker, 


back into the soil, some spot 
where the mulch has blown 
away, some small tree that needs 
staking, or something to delight 
you. 

Read good garden literature 
| this month. No one ever knows 
| the whole story of the garden. 
| If you study the garden this 
winter, you will surely want 
| some other plants which will 
| better suit your requirements. 

The temperature of our 
| homes is usually too high for 
| house plants. Remember that 
many of them are not growing 
rapidly and will need a cool 
room. Without sunshine, plants 
do not need much heat. 

Bulbs should be brought into 
a light room gradually. They 
can stand a little dullness until 
the stems are long enough; then, 
to mature their blooms, place 
them in a sunny window. 

In | In the gulf states sweetpota- 
toes are sometimes started in 
frames this month. Also, peren- 











it in the same way that the oil 
is found in spray materials. 

Poinsettia plants received at Christ- 
mastime may be kept in good condition by 
maintaining a constant temperature. 
Never place them in a room where there 
is a breeze. As the plants appear shabby, 
water can be withheld so that the pots 
become quite dry, after which they can 
be placed in the basement until May or 
June, and grown another year, after they 
have been pruned and planted in the 
spring. 

Study Prof. Ralph R. Rothacker’s arti- 
cle on “How to Identify the Ever- 
greens.” It is rather absurd for real 


gardeners to call all evergreens pines or 
cedars. It is fun to call things by their 
correct names. We want to call our neigh- 
bor by his name and not refer to him as 
“the tall man who lives next door.” 
Hardwood cuttings of shrubs may be 





Succession crops are those which follow 
one after another so that the garden is 
always in use. Companion crops are those 
which may be sown together. 

In the North, hotbeds and coldframes 
do not become useful until March. Never- 
theless, during the winter days, plan for 
the construction of one, because no true 
gardener can get along without some sort 
of growing frame in the yard for starting 
early seeds and making cuttings. 

Bees are thoroly practicable in your 
home garden, according to Natt Dodge, 
who has written an article so charming 
that you will want to read it (in an early 
issue), whether you want to keep bees or 
not. The life of bees should be a part of 
common knowledge. 

Has the idea of an aquarium ever in- 
trigued your fancy? Reread the article 
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'  nials may be transplanted. Sweet 
Peas may be sown, and about 2 
inches deep. 

Study the architecture of your trees. 
Nowis the time to prune out such branches 
as are going in the wrong direction as 
well as those which are diseased or dead. 

Heavy snow permanently injures some 
types of evergreens. Before the snow has 
a chance to turn to ice, shake it from the 
evergreens. 

The vegetable cellar must be carefully 
watched so that it is warm enough to 
prevent freezing and yet cool enough to 
prevent. vegetable rot. 

Large trees can be moved with frozen 
balls of earth. Dig them during a thaw, 
and let the balls of earth freeze before 
moving. 

Organize a street club and talk over 
what you can do to make your block pre- 
sent a more unified picture next year. 
































Gargle full strength 
Listerine every day. It 
inhibits development 





Let them play... but afterward 


Protect them 


It isn’t while playing that children 
catch cold—it is afterward, when, still 
overheated, they sit around in damp 
clothes or unconsciously expose them- 
selves to drafts. These exposures, like 
wet feet and sudden changes of tem- 
perature, weaken body resistance so 
that disease germs in the mouth get 
the upper hand. 

Therefore, in addition to the reg- 
ular morning and night gargle, see 
that your children, however sturdy, 
use Listerine on returning from play. 

Listerine aids Nature in warding 














of sore throat, and 
checks it should it 
develop. 











against colds and sore throat 


because it is fatal to the germs which 
cause them. Tests in the great bac- 
teriological laboratories show that 
full strength Listerine kills even the 
Staphylococcus Aureus (pus), the 
Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and the 
Streptococcus germs in counts rang- 
ing to 200,000,000, in 
15 seconds. We could 
not make this statement 
unless prepared to prove 
it to the complete satis- 
faction of the medical 





Yet Listerine is so safe that it may be 
used full strength in any body cavity. 
Gargle with Listerine regularly 
every day, as a preventive measure 
against infection. And, at the first 
definite sign of colds or sore throat, 
increase the frequency of the gargle, 
meanwhile consulting 
your physician. If serious 
complications are threat- 
ening, he will detect and 
treat them properly. 
Lambert Pharmacal 


profession and the U.S. How to prevent a cold Company, St. Louis, 


Rinsing the hands with 


Mo., U.S. A. 


of colds. and codianty sos Gianey > t-cnnem Listerine before every meal, 
destroys the germs ever- 
THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC potions on them, 


isterine &z//s germs in 15 seconds 
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A lively grotesque by James 
Daugherty in “Three Com- 
edies,’ by William Shake- 
speare, @ new compilation 










New Books to Read Aloud 


On Cold Nights Beside a Cheerful Family Lamp 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


whenever I think of books for 

family reading, for outloud 
reading, I always find myself con- 
sidering father first. I suspect 
(hush! let’s whisper it!) that it is 
because he is harder to satisfy than 
mother and the girls—yes, he and 
the boys, too, are harder to please. 

However (and perhaps we had 
better whisper this also), he and 
the boys are quite likely to be more 
discriminating than the distaff side 
of the house. Women and girls 
frequently read anything and every- 
thing they can lay their hands on— 
and quite uncritically. This is sel- 
dom the case with father or the big 
boy in the family; they will throw 
a book aside in a hurry if it is too 
slow, too sentimental, too involved, 
or too pedantic. Mother and sister, 
on the other hand, will yawn over 
it until they fall asleep, and if you 
ask them later how they liked 
it, they will probably reply: 
“Oh, pretty well. It wasn’t ex- 
citing, but I managed to plow 
thru it.” 

Today I shall forget all those 
books that are only fairly good 
and shall tell you of some that 
I regard as superfine for out- 
loud reading. Of course, no 
two families are exactly alike 
in literary tastes, so you may 
have to read halfway thru this 
article before you discover your 
family book, the one you wish 
to buy or borrow for family 
reading in your home. But if 
you do read on, I think you 
will find it. 

First of all, for the family 
that has beth a father and a 
boy in his teens, I suggest Seven 
[ron Men, by Paul de Kruif 
(Harcourt, Brace and Com- 
pany, 83). You probably 


| DON’T know why it is, but 








Walter de la Mare, English poet and novelist, 
has. written a splendid book for children, “Stories 
From the Bible,” which adults also will enjoy 
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know de Kruif thru his two other 
sturdy family books, Microbe- 
Hunters and Hunger-Fighters. He 
has a way of making history and 
biography (all three books combine 
the two) both vital and thrilling, 
and when you finish a volume, you 
find that you have, without realiz- 
ing it, absorbed a good deal of valu- 
able information. 


EVEN Iron Men tells the story 
of a group of bold, hard-work- 

ing pioneers in that part of north- 
ern Minnesota which Middlewest- 
erners know as the Iron Range. 
These men, members of the Merritt 
family, discovered the great Mesabi 
Iron Range and unearthed the great- 
est mines in America. Yet three 
years later they were penniless. No, 
itisn’tasad story ;altho noneof them 
became rich, all the Merritts lived 
when they lived, and certainly their 
biographer doesn’t feel too 
sorry for them. If you like 

a strong, lively, stirring book, 

try Seven Iron Men on mem- 
bers of your own family. It 

will make the Range country of 
pioneer days very vivid to you. 

I am so often asked to sug- 

gest books of Bible stories 
suitable for home reading that 

I am going to take the space 
right here to tell you of a new 

one that seems to me far to 
excel anything else of the sort 
that I have ever seen. Walter 

de la Mare (the English poet 

and novelist, you know) has 


From the jacket design of Mary 
Hastings Bradley's “Trailing the 
Tiger,” an absorbing account of a 
hunt thru Sumatra and Indo-China 
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T’S human nature, when you build, to // 
want not only the most efficient but the as we 
strongest insulation on the market. aASr 
In a recent laboratory test, the four best known insulating boards 
were tested for strength, and Insulite proved to be 14% stronger 
than any. 
And not only is Insulite stronger, but—full 1% inch thick—gives 
122% more efficient insulation than ordinary 7/16” insulating 
boards. 
In addition to the above superiorities, the use of Insulite—because 
0% in large size units—cuts labor costs sometimes as much as 
0. 

Insulite, chemically treated to resist moisture and not subject to 
deterioration, is not only economical in its first cost, because it 
eliminates the need of building paper and other non-insulating 
materials, but it also pays dividends in fuel savings through all 
the years to come. 
Insulite used as sheathing has several times the bracing strength 
of lumber horizontally applied, and as a plaster base grips plaster 
with twice the strength of wood lath. 
When you build, of course you're going to use insulation. Talk 
to your architect, contractor, or lumber dealer—they know 
Insulite. Write us for a copy of our free booklet, “Increasing 
Home Enjoyment,”’ and a sample of Insulite to use in making the 
tests explained in the next column. 


Gnsulate with 
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THE INSULITE 
EFFICIENCY TEST 


“oP 














FULL 4 INCH THICK MEANS 


A MORE 
? /_ EFFICIENT 
O INSULATION 
THAN ORDINARY % INSULATING BOARDS 
MAKE THESE TWO TESTS 


Prove Insulite’s greater strength by driving 
a nail a half inch in from the edge and through 
a board of Insulite. Loop a strong cord 
around the nail and, with hand scales, see how 
much greater pull is required to tear the nail 
through Insulite than through any other 
insulation boards similarly tested. 


Prove Insulite’s greater efficiency. Placea 

cube of ice on a piece of Insulite over an auto- 

matic electric iron set at hot. See how long it 

takes the heat to penetrate the Insulite and melt 

the ice. Make the same test with any other 

insulation boards. Then we know you will 
specify Insulite. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


1200 Builders Exchange, Dept.22A 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


= 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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did you 
notice the , 
bathroom P 


At that moment the hostess re-entered the 
room. She just barely overheard. But it was 
more than enough. She began talking about 
Junior, about bridge, anything — but like 
chain lightning her mind reviewed thebath- 
room. She saw it suddenly as a guest must 
see it, saw the one detail that positively 
clamored for criticism. She vowed to change 
it immediately — to make a simple change 
that thousands have discovered does more 
than any other one thing to improve and 
modernize a bathroom—replacing the old- 
fashioned wood toilet seat with a handsome, 
new, all-white Brunswick. 

This big improvement can easily be 
made in any bathroom. The new Brunswick 
White Seat is especially designed so you 
may install it yourself. 

The Brunswick patented 9-ply reinforce- 
ment feature enables us to guarantee it for 
a lifetime, yet it costs no more. The white ~ 
pyralin sheet covering will not crack, split, 


wear off or discolor. 


For charming bathrooms decorated in 
colors the new Brunswick Seat is made in 


pearl-finish pyralin in nine lovely colors. 





Phone your plumber fora new Brunswick = white and colored seats. The Bruns- 
Seat. Send for free copy of our booklet,  wick-Balke-Collender Co., Dept. V-4, 
“Bathroom Magic”, which gives details of 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


In this cross-section, “Two Little White 

res” are all you can see of the Brunswick 
patented 9-ply reinforcement feature. They 
mean tough, wear-resisting pyralin at the crit- 
ical edges Otimes thicker, 800 percent stronger! 





SL WHITE SEATS [o 


MADE BY THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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written a lovely book, Stories From the 
Bible (Cosmopolitan Book Corpora- 
tion, $3.50), that is beautiful and dig- 
nified as well as entirely in the spirit 
of the ee Altho it would prob- 
ably not read aloud unless there 
were yo children to listen, I don’t 
see why flstening adults wouldn’t 
enjoy it immensely, so full is itof poetry 
and grace. It is very simply written, 
the type is large and clear, and the 
polened illustrations, by Theodore 
Nadsjen, are decorative and striking. 

Speaking of decorative illustrations, 
I am not at all sure that children are 
as fond of all the modern things as 
= seem to think. James 

augherty has been much praised by 
literary editors for his strange, curi- 
ous, and often very stunning draw- 
ings (you may recall his illustrations 
for Carl Sandburg’s Abe Lincoln 
Grows Up), but I have yet to meet 
the child who likes them. However 
if you would like to read some of 
Shakespeare at your house, let me 
announce that his three most read- 
able comedies—The Merchant of 
Venice, The Tempest, and As You 
Like It—have just been brought out 
in one handsome volume (Harcourt, 
Brace and gy $3) with Daugh- 
erty illustrations. It is a book worth 
owning. 


ARL SANDBURG has a new 
book this year— Rootabaga Coun- 
try (Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
$2.50)—and I’m not sure that this 
isn’t the best bit of book news I have 
to offer you. No, Rootabaga Country 
isn’t wholly new; it is made up of 
twenty-eight of the best short stories 
from both RootabagaStories and Roota- 
baga Pigeons. P. Bacon has illus- 
trated the new book (it is larger and 
more pretentious-looking than its two 
parents), and her drawings seem to me 
to have caught the very note of gro- 
tesqueness and humor that is Sand- 
burg in this vein. 

Right here let me pause long enough 
to tell you about a few old in 
new dress that have been published 
recently. The first is The 8 of 
Hiawatha (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 

ny, $2.50) which you know, if you 

ve ever looked for it by itself in a 
respectable illustrated edition (not a 

Sue nde. npeh, host lien ait date 

“his new clear type 
and beautiful illustrations by Fred- 
eric Remington and N. C. Wyeth, 
but—and this to me is a very big but 
—it is so heavy that it is most uncom- 
fortable to hold. This is due, ex- 
plained somebody to whom I ex- 
pressed my dissatisfaction, to the 
very heavy paper which kelps 
to e the illustrations so successfull! 
Probably, but I do so detest heavy 
books! However, weight aside, the 
book is a decided success, and of 
mee Hiawatha Me = of the most 
loved poems in the language. It is 
a great book for reading aloud, too. 

Another book, a smaller one, that 
has — been reprinted, is The Mon- 
key That Would Not Kill, by Henry 
Drummond (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, $1.50), and this, for a family 
with youngsters in it, furnishes first- 
class outloud reading for young and 
old. The book was published aa 
a serial in Wee Willie Winkie in 1891, 
and its originality and humor have 
often been by people who 
read it then. It is the story of a mis- 
chievous monkey that just couldn’t 
be killed. 

If you like science in your f 
(to many boys and some girls it is 
much more fascinating than fiction), 
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let me recommend two new books: 
The Human Side of Science, by Grove 
Wilson (Cosmopolitan Book Corpo- 
ration, $4), and The Wonderful Story 
of Science, by Inez N. McFee (Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Company, $2.50). The 
first was written for adults and tells 
the story of each of the world’s great- 
est scientists, from Thales down to 
Einstein. Young people of high- 
school age should greatly enjoy it if 
the subject interests them at all, but 
for younger children it would prob- 
ably be too difficult. Inez N. Me- 
Fee's book, however, is much simpler; 
tells the story of the stars, the story 
of the earth, the story of the plants, 
and so forth, in a way that any 12- 
year-old, as well as his parents, ought 
to enjoy. 

As you are probably aware, travel 
books are among the best books there 
are for outloud reading. Trailing the 
Tiger, by Mary Hastings Bradley 
(D. Appleton and Company, $3.50), 
is one of the entertaining new ones. 
Mrs. Bradley writes from her own 

rsonal experience and incidental to, 

ut no small part of, her account is 
the accompanying description of the 
strange countries thru which she and 
her husband journeyed. The trail 
they took in hunting the tiger led 
first to Sumatra, home of the queer 
Manang Kabau Malay tribe, where 
women rule, then to the highlands of 
Indo-China, where visitors seldom go. 
The book hasn’t a dull passage in it, 
and the photographic illustrations 
make it still more vivid. 

Speaking of far-away places, I am 
reminded of Erick Berry's new book, 
Black Folk Tales (Harper and Broth- 
ers, $2), a collection of simple legends 
of an elemental people, the Haussa 
folk of the west coast of Africa. Mrs. 
Berry, who has compiled the stories 
and illustrated them, explains in her 
foreword: “Great traders are the 
Haussa le. They cross the wide 
desert Sialenity with camel-laden 
caravans, bringing spices and em- 
broideries, and tales from out the 
East. Their robes are stiff with em- 
broidery, their turbans and their 
manners intricate.” 

This book was probably intended 
especially for children, yet it is so 
interesting, and the illustrations 
(probably you remember Erick Ber- 
ry’s drawings) are so vigorous and 
effective, that it is really a volume 
for the entire family. 

So many more good new books! I 
have managed to tell you of only a 
few. If you have had any unique and 
interesting reading adventures in 
your font. or if you know of any 
900k that several people of various 
ages have enjoyed particularly, won’t 
you write in and tell me about it? 





FOR FAMILY READING 


OULD you like to have a 
ood list of both old and 
new books that the average 
family would enjoy — books 
that are especially suitable 
for outloud reading? Write 
and ask for it, giving the ages 
of the members of your fam- 
ily and including, if possible, 
a little information about 
their various tastes. 

Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, lowa, and inclose 
a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for the personal letter 
she will write to you. 
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Confidence 


Maytag accomplishments over a period of years have 
brought an expression of public confidence which has 
made Maytag one of the world’s greatest institutions . . . 
confidence born of many years’ adherence to quality 
standards ... confidence inspired by the many out- 
standing Maytag achievements in washer design and 
performance...confidence broadcast by a million and 
ahalfsatisfied users of Maytag Aluminum Washers. 


To further merit your confidence, any Maytag 

dealer will send you a Maytag for a trial home 
washing. If it doesn’t sell itself, don’t keep 
it. Convenient payments gladly arranged. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newion, Iowa 
Y Founded 1893 y 



















v The Maytag Company, Limited Y 
Winnipeg, Cane 
Y P Y 
A t t bri 
Y interesting booklet—“Better y 
Methods of hien ering.” 
Y y 
Y Y 
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1929 INDEX 


FREE 


If you are one of the many thou- 


sands of Better Homes and Gardens 
readers who save their copies of the 
magazine, you will want a 1929 index. 


Within the next year or two, per- 


ps you will want to build a lily pool, 


decorate your living-room, or do some- 
thing else in your garden or home just 


e€ a certain arzicle in Better Homes 


and Gardens suggested that it be done. 


It would be a real task co have to 
look thru a complete file to find a 
particular article. So, each year we 
make up an index which lists every- 
thing appearing in Better Homes and 
Gardens for the twelve issues. 


This index will enable you to locate 
immediately the suggestions which 
you were unable to carry out at the 
time they came to your attention. 


Inthis way Better Homes and Gardens 
will serve you as a splendid reference 
library for landscaping your yard and 
improving your home. 


There is no charge for the index. 
Just send a two-cent stamp to cover 
cost of mailing it. 















A beautiful new binder which will 
hold a complete year’s file of 
Better Homes and — will be 
sent to you promptly upon receipt 
of calbcesiptions totaling $2. 



















Better Homes and Gardens 


Des Moines, Iowa 
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Money Back Bond. 
Seeds you 
m0 more than ordinary seeds. i 
our Free Book Today. A Post Card brings it. 


46 Maule Bldg., 












Sree... 


AMMED with helpful 
ideas, describing hundreds 
of fine flowers and vege- 
tables, being an invaluable 
ide to Success, Maule’s 
1950 Free Seed Book will hel 
you have a Super-Garden. It will 
show you how to get the results that 
prize growers seek. 


Super-Quality Seeds at 
the Lowest Prices 





Maule Seeds are Pedigreed by a 53 year 
yer of outed q 7 y. ore 
cientificall es ‘or Vigorous, Viri 
bundant Li 2 


uality. Th 


ife. They are Guaranteed by a 
hen you plant Maule 
lant SUCCESS; yet they cost 


Write for 


WM. HENRY MAULE 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


seed book. 





Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 24] 


a reddish stone which she thought 
matched her,hair; another young woman, 
with a preference for grays and blues, 
selected a small dun-colored stone, 
choosing one of similar color and shape, 
but separated from her own by a white 
stone, to be her husband’s. “But I'll 
have to have the in-between one also,”’ 
he said, “for nothing must come between 
me and my wife!’’ A nurse preferred a 
rough, rugged stone because, she said, it 
had strength. 

Most of the stones are now taken. On 
a photograph of the fireplace I numbered 
them, and on the 
reverse side listed 
the stones with 
their owners’ names. 
You would be sur- 
prised how much 
personal interest 
the owners have in 
their stones, and 
when I sit with a 
book before the fire 
on a blustery night, 
I always feel that 
these friends are 
thinking of these 
hearthstones and, 
accordingly, of me, 
and what 5 eee 
warming thought it 
is. — Helen Butter- 
field, Pontiac, Mich- 
igan. 


A storm-window ventila- 
tor recommended by For- 
est C. Dana, of Boone 


Cover Joys 


OST anyone 

would like an 
appropriate picture from a Better Homes 
and Gardens’ cover, selected according to 
the taste of the individual and neatly 
framed. 

With the February, 1928, cover as my 
model, I painted our mantel cover of 
peach-colored oilcloth. This was the 
cozy scene with kitty in front of the 
blazing logs. Everyone admired it,so I 
ventured again. This time I covered a 
fire screen with the same colored oilcloth 
and pasted in the center the picture on 
the front cover of the December, 1928, 
magazine, making a set both useful and 
attractive. 

Since the fad now is small framed pic- 
tures in preference to larger ones two or 
three attractive scenes cut from the 
covers or advertising pages of the maga- 
zine, such as the lovely scene on the in- 
side back cover of December, 1928, and 
also the outside back covers of May and 
June, 1927, mounted, are lovely for the 
wall, or for curtain tie-backs. 

There are all kinds of pictures for every 
room in the house and for every taste. 
Do not throw away your magazines, for 
the joys do not stop with the much good 
reading contained therein.—Mrs. Bris- 
coe, Luling, Texas. 


Church Plantings 


OR some months I have been an in- 

terested reader of Better Homes and 
Gardens and was delighted to find the 
recent article ‘‘Gardened Church 
Grounds,” by The Rev. W. H. Nobbs 
and Natt N. Dodge. For the past five or 
six years, I have been at work with the 
fetes our churches as well as 
with the school grounds and the memo- 
rial-park forum, and I want you to see 
several pictures of one of my churches, 
showing the results of a planting of privet, 
barberry, arborvitae, boxwood, redbud, 








Pussy Willows, iris, lilies, and Forsythia.- 
On the wire fences at the back of the 
a pe red and pink climbing roses 
add to the picture. 
Certain trees, shrubs, and plants have 
a distinctively church character, while 
others are as foreign to the church atmos- 
here as a circus performance would be. 
‘he American Elm, so suggestive of old 
cathedrals, with its arching branches; 
the cedar and the arborvitaes, with their 
spirelike shapes; the graceful hemlock, 
redolent of Christmas cheer and decora- 
tion; the mountain-laurel, and rhodo- 
dendron; the Spi- 
raea vanhouttei, 
which is the elm of 
the shrub tribe, to- 
ether with the bar- 
verry, with its scar- 
let berries, make ap- 
propriate and 
attractive plant- 
ings. — The Rev. 
William J. Lowe, 
McConnellsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


Travel 


Souvenirs 


EARLY every- 
one, we sup- 

pose, remembers 
the my te 
song beginning 
‘The cold win 
doth blow, and 
there shall be snow 
—and what will the 
robin do then—poor 
thing?” Sympathy would certainly be 
wasted on the poor things if everyone 
put up such luxurious bird homes as 
those shown on page 28, built by Dr. G. 
L. King, of Alliance, Ohio. His letter 
follows: 

“As Better Homes and Gardens is always 
looking for something that may be new, 
interesting, or novel, I am inclosing a 
photograph of a few birdhouses which I 
made when I had nothing else to do, as 
reminders of my winter in Florida. All 
are constructed of native materials, 
ranging from long-needled White Pine 
to Live Oak and Spanish Moss. These 
boxes carry out the general directions 

iven in articles published by Better 

omes and Gardens, which magazine we 
enjoy very much.” 


A Window Cooler 


Avr triangular frame like that 
4 shown in the picture on this page 
will convert any window, with its storm 
window, into a ventilator. A partition 
completely closing off the upper half of 
the window reduces the circulation of 
air in the ventilator, and retains the 
storm-window effect in the upper half 
without reducing the effectiveness of the 
lower portion. By leaving the inside 
window up a little way, I find that this 
window may be used until the weather 
becomes quite cold. If desirable, a shelf 
may be put in the lower half, as shown 
in the picture. I use several large 
screws about a third of the way up from 
the bottom of the window to hold the 
side pieces to the window casing. Sev- 
eral more thru the storm window into 
the side pieces make a strong, weather- 
tight combination. I think the picture 
shows the construction bettet than words 
= describe it.—Forest C. Dana, Ames, 
owa. 
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Carden 





It’s 80 simple too—you just 
the paper, anchor it in acco 
ance with 


pga put in 
your plants and. . let your 
garden grow. 

It’s much easier to lay Gator- 
Hide just once than to pull 
weeds all the time. Then too, 
think of the bigger, better, 
earlier crops or blooms, 
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A newer type of garden where growing 
things are plentiful... but where work is not 


F COURSE, if you ARE one of 
those long-suffering garden en- 
thusiasts who really LOVE the back- 
breaking labor of weeding and culti- 
vating and if you ARE satisfied with 
mere crumbs of success, stop right 
now...This advertisement won't inter- 
est you even in the slightest degree 
---but if you are NOT— 

Hereare tomato plants big, sturdy and 
healthy that were pianted THROUGH 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper just three 
weeks ago and forgotten. They’re just 
twice as high as any growing on neigh- 
boring unmulched soil and no weed 
has yet thrust up its first troublesome 
shoot anywhere along the rows. 

And, here are corn, beets, squash and 
other things growing through Gator- 
Hide and forging far ahead of ordinary 
plantings ... And there are no more 
weeds in the entire garden than you’d 
find growing through a concrete walk. 

The answer is of course, that the 
persistent troublesome weeds of the 
average garden CAN’T come up in 


This paper is licensed for BEB BSBESBSE SBE SRBERRRB BERR BSB BS 
use in the 37 states east of INTERNATIONAL PAPER CO., Mulch Paper Division 
; Dept. All, 100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Colorado and in Canada Please send your booklet. ““The Miracle of Mulch Paper’, and 
Saskatchewan on me wnese 5 can 

east of. un- io this cubes. secure & SUpDpIy oO: ator- aper 
der the patents of Charles + . 

F. " t, the - of y Dealer io ooo voce SOOO CS Cec ccccccccccccesessteseeeeceeeeesoecese seesoesooeacess 
mulch paper, which are BIG TIONG bin fopenocgpitcipfgentpececccereser coscocoqansoespaanensestmnanseen costes 
owned by the Interna- OLS ER LAR Ee TT. 
tional Paper Company. BES SBS BE SBSBEBSRBBER BERBER BBB a 








soil that is covered with Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper... and thatthe paper mulch 
by increasing soil temperature and con- 
serving soil moisture supplies a tonic 
to which all plant life MUST respond. 

Hadn't you better find out all about 
Gator-Hide Mulch Paper now? Just 
ask your dealer and if he should be 
unable to supply you, write direct us- 
ing the coupon. We will be glad to 
send a free copy of a wonderful book- 
let, “The Miracle of Mulch Paper.” 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER 
COMPANY 


Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A11 
100 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
CANADIAN INTERNATIONAL 
PAPER COMPANY 
Mulch Paper Division, Dept. A11 
1111 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal, Canada 


Se ane PRICES 


Width Length Sq. Ft. Per Rol! 
a(t me ) 18in. 900ft. 1350 $3.50 
weight 36in. 900ft. 2700 7.00 
B ( heavy ) 18in. 450 ft. 675 3.50 
B \weight) 36in. 450ft. 1350 7.00 


Substantial discounts on orders of 
30 rolls or more. 


For Canadian prices, write Canadian Office. 








Arr an advance survey of the editor’s plans, we can 


promise you plenty of help during the next few months 
in solving the fascinating puzzle of planning this year’s garden. 


In fact, among the features Better Homes and Gardens has in 
store for you is a series of articles on the importance of design in 
the home garden. In these articles Arthur Hawthorne Carhart 
shows how the garden beauty we so desire is achieved, not only 
by what we plant, but also by where we plant it. 


Another important garden series to appear during 1930 includes 
specialized articles on the most popular American flowers— 
articles designed to help you get superlative results with varieties 
which in the past may have been barely satisfactory. These 
articles begin with a series on roses, written especially for the 
beginner and amateur gardener by J. H. Nicolas, famed French 
horticulturist. 


Bur outdoor features are only part of the Better Homes and 
Gardens program for 1930. Interiors, too, come in for their 
share of attention—in articles such as those by Harold Donaldson 
Eberlein, of Philadelphia, who outlines the basic principles of 
mixing colors indoors to secure Comfort, Beauty, and Personality. 


These next few months will bring you greater issues of Better 
Homes and Gardens than ever before—greater in size and greater 
in editorial content. You won’t want to miss any of them, and 
your friends shouldn’t miss them either. 


= month is a good time to check up and see how many 
homes in your neighborhood have yet to become acquainted 
with Better Homes and Gardens. Tell them to be on the lookout 
for these coming issues. Or, better still, send in their subscriptions 
on the special blank enclosed with this issue. 


In case your own subscription is expiring soon, be sure to enclose 
it for renewal at our present low rates of one year for 60 cents; 
two years, $1; three years, $1.50. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


Des Moines, lowa 








Coming ~ 
more ideas 
ars garden 


—along with suggestions from 
leading decorators on how 
to brighten interiors 















How to Know 


the Evergreens 


[Continued from page 26] 


twig as they drop. A white drop of 
balsam seals the bud at the end 
of each twig, altho not very plentiful 
in several kinds. The firs are hand- 
some pyramidal trees holding their 
cones erect, whereas in the pines and 
spruces the cones hang down. Botan- 
ists have named the genus Abies. 

Douglas-fir has a long, brown, 
sharp-pointed end bud. Its real name 
is Pseudotsuga douglasi. 


Leaves flat, always shiny above with 2 
white lines below, about % inch long. 
HEMLOCKS. Dainty, beautiful trees 
with a nodding tip at the top of 
the tree and at the end of each 
branch. As in the firs, the leaves are 
to form a flat spray, with 2 
white lines on the underside of each 
leaf but readily distinguishable ve a 
little leaf stem. No other cone-bear- 
ing evergreen has leaf stalks as dis- 
tinct as those of the hemlock. Even 
the cones are small and graceful, 
in keeping with the daintiness of the 
whole tree. Genus Tsuga. 


Leaves flat, very dark green above with 2 
yellowish lines below, 4% to 1 inch long. 
YEWS. These are always shrubs or 
very small trees with the alternate 
leaves to form a flat spray 
and 1l-year-old twigs entirely green in 
color. The leaves on the upper sur- 
face are perhaps the darkest green of 
any evergreen and have two lighter 
elowiah bands beneath. Scar- 
t, bell-shaped, fleshy berries of 
miniature size peal out the t 
charm and beauty of the yews. There 
are several species. These are grouped 
together in the genus Taxus. 


Leaves small, spiny or scalelike, or both 
on the same plant. 

JUNIPERS. This genus varies much 
more in the size, shape, and color of 
its members (species) than any of the 
other eve’ ns. Its fruit is a berry, 
while all the other genera except the 
yews are cone-bearers. The tenn 
of the junipers are of two kinds: one 
is sharp pointed and awl-shaped, the 
other is scalelike and overlapping. 
Some emg — all = re ‘Senet 
age, either sharp and aw 
(acicular) or flat and scalelike, where- 
as others have both kinds on the same 
plant. The Common Redcedar (Ju- 
ni virginiana) has both kinds of 
foliage, while many of its forms have 
mostly the scalelike leaves. The scien- 
tific name of this genus is Juniperus. 


Leaves scalelike, i a. 
ARBORVITAE. is evergreen has 
flat, scalelike leaves which look 
as if they had been a tightly 
together. Even the 
flattened out like an opened hand. In 
the American Arborvitae these flat- 
tened sprays drop down, assuming a 
more or less horizontal position, while 
in the oriental forms they stand erect 
and in vertical planes. The — 
of the crushed foliage is more pleasing 
than that of the junipers. ere are 
numerous forms, ranging from dwarf, 
rounded masses to tall, conical trees. 
Arborvitae means tree of life. The 
genus is Thuja. 


Leaves not as above but frondlike, plumy 
or feathery in effect. 

CYPRESS. (Retinospora of the 
trade). The branch sprays are some- 
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what flattened but more spreading 
than in the arborvitae. The fo iage is 
more frondlike and often feathery 
(plumose) in some varieties. The cul- 
tivated forms have whitish marks 
(not parallel lines) on the under side 
of the leaves. Glands (swollen dots) 
can be distinguished with a micro- 
scope. Several of the more tender and 
refined evergreen forms are included 
here. The Latin name of the genus is 
Chamaecyparis. 

Most of the evergreens used in 
landscape planting come under the 
groups listed, altho occasionally 
plants of the true cedars (Cedrus) and 
cypresses (Cupressus) with a few 
other rare kinds are to be found. In 
the landscape, eve ns are used 
for many purposes: the base planting 
about the house; the border round the 
property, which may also be a back- 

und or a windbreak; as a screen, 

edge, or edging; and for individual 
or group specimens on the lawn or in 
the garden. As a broad statement, it 
may be said that evergreens are best 
used in conjunction with deciduous 
material, because the contrast serves 
to enhance both. 

When one has learned the kinds (for 
surely it will be more than one) that 
are to be planted, then is the 
time to send in the order. In the 
meantime, garner all the information 
you can on their proper planting and 
care. A reliable nurseryman can be 
depended upon to ship your ever- 

ns at the proper season. If you 
ive in the North, spring planting 
(from the first of April until mid-May) 
is best, altho some fall planting of 
yey, err ic done during October. In 
the South and milder sections the 
—— season may continue from 
all until growth starts in the spring. 
Large evergreens are often moved in 
winter with frozen balls of soil about 
the roots. With proper precautions 
plants can be plan at any time of 
the year, but early spring planting 
before growth starts seems to be the 
accepted time for planting by the 
amateur. 

Evergreens arrive from the nursery 
“balled and burlapped’’—that is what 
the “B. & B.” represents after the 
names in the catalog. The roots are 
dug with a ball of soil and then 
wrapped in burlap. It is not neces- 
sary to remove this burlap entirely 
when planting, because it rots quick- 
ly. Merely cut away at the top or 
turn back. Plant evergreens the same 
as anything else, but be certain to 
firm the soil thoroly. Provide good 
drainage and use good soil and plenty 
of water. Sometimes peatmoss or 
any other suitable organic material is 
used in the bottom of the hole to 
retain moisture. A mulch will also help 
to prevent drying out of the roots. 
os the first summer water the 
original ball of soil every week, if it 
seems dry, until the new rootlets are 
functioning properly in the surround- 
ing soil. When once well started the 
joy of watching an evergreen grow 
materializes—the new n shoots, 
the interesting buds, the first cone (like 
the baby’s first tooth), and then with 
each year a change in size and looks 
until your evergreen becomes of age. 


_ (EDITOR'S NOTE: ‘The identifica- 
tion of the various species of ever- 
ae is more fully covered in Leaflet 

G-50, which we shall be glad to send 
to you upon receipt of a 2-cent stamp. 
If you wish a copy, address your 
request to Department L, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines. | 
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A grand old home can retain all its loveliness and charm, yet 
reflect a new measure of beauty and comfort, if modernized 
with Masonite Structural Insulation. 


This attractive material makes cozy rooms out of waste attic 
space. It will build a den or playroom in the cellar. Used on the 
outer walls, under stucco or brick veneer, it keeps out the pen- 
etrating cold of winter so that much less fuel is needed. 


In plastered walls and ceilings, Masonite Insulating Lath keeps 
noise in one room from being heard in the next. It also pre- 
vents dust streaks from forming on ceilings and makes plaster 


highly resistive to cracking. 


Your local lumber dealer can supply you with Masonite; 









oO, 


any contractor can show you how it is used. Its applica- 
tion to both new and remodeled buildings is also ex- 

plained in the Masonite booklet, sent FREE to those 
oC who ask for it. To insure your getting a copy, 
we suggest that you mail the coupon NOW. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION - INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 


Another remodeling material 
Masonite Presdwood 


For beautifully paneled interiors, use Mason- 
ite Presdwood, the grainless wood board. It is 
easily applied, takes any finish. Is often left in 
its natural state because of its attractive ap- 
ce and resistance to moisture. ... Also 

e for light shelving, closet lining, partitions, 
cabinets. ly men with hammer and sawcan 
make many things from Presdwood, for it cuts 
and saws easily and nails without wee A 
the coupon and get the Presdwood booklet. 





Masonite 


Masonite Corporation, Dept. C-1 
| 111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
| Please send me, free, the story of Masonite. 


| EES eee 
| 


| Street .... 
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Handy Helps Round the House 


A Many-Purpose Shine Cabinet, a Shelf, and a Sanding Block 


FRANK I. SOLAR 









OT with furniture alone 
is the home made hab- 
itable, but with the 

myriad small useful things 


COMBINATION DRESSING STOOL, SHINE CAB/NET AND 
SUITCASE STAND 





which we refer to all day long 
—the whisk-broom, the tack 
hammer, and the hot - dish 
holder. We outline here three 
easily made additions to this 
very important list. 

To make the combination 





DETAIL OF PART A 


lumber may be used to make it. 

Note the sketch of the parts 
of the shelf assembled. It is 
suggested that the two 23)4- 
inch parts be assembled with 
fine brads and the shelves as- 
sembled in place temporarily 
before the pattern is cut to 











shine cabinet, dressing stool, 








and suitcase stand, begin work 














by squaring up the four legs 
and planing the taper on the 
lower ends. Also square up the 
rails for the side and back-wall 
panels and for the two drawer 
openings. Saw tenons on the 
ends of the rails and chisel out 
mortises in the legs to receive 
the tenons. Lay out a groove 
in the legs and tails with the 

















line. Mark the location of the 
shelves, remove the brads, and 
if you have not traced the pat- 
tern on the pieces, do so. Now 
saw to line with a coping saw, 
band saw, or jig saw. 

Sandpaper all surfaces and 
edges and reassemble the shelf 
with brads and glue. Paint, 
lacquer, or stain the shelf any 
color you wish. Of course, you 
should use a color which will 
harmonize with the color, or 
6/9 colors, in the room in which it 
is placed. 








marking gauge, and to house 

the panel, remove the stock with a chisel. 
Assemble the parts of the stool with glue. 
Fit and fasten in place with brads and 
cold glue a floor such as that shown by 
the dotted lines on the front view over 
the drawer openings. The stock for this 
floor may be about 34-inch thick. 

Cut drawer fronts to fit the openings 
and rabbit the edges of the drawer front 
with the hand saw to fit the sides and 
bottom, which may be made from )4-inch 
stock. Study the construction of any 
cabinet drawer if you are not familiar with 
cabinet work. The average machine-made 
drawer is dovetailed, but this is not neces- 
sary if the drawer is well assembled with 
glue and brads. 

Next make Part A (see drawing) and fit 
it above the shelf in the top of the cab- 
inet. Note that the shoe form, which may 
be traced from a large-size shoe, is glued 
to a block, which in turn is hinged to the 
3}5-inch strip. When in use the shoe 
form is thrown up on the 3)4-inch strip, 
and when the cover is closed, the form is 
turned over on the floor. 

The cover is hinged to the legs at the 
back of the cabinet. 

Finish the outside of the cabinet with 
white or ivory lacquer or enamel, and the 














® 


inside of the cabinet, above the floor, 
with black lacquer. 

You will find this stool most usable in 
the bedroom or bathroom. The top of the 
box catches any dust caused by brushing 
the shoes. One drawer is for the black 
polish brush and so on, and the other.is 

for white and tan polish and 








SANDPAPER BLOCK 








TO FIT SECTION OF 30X3 INNER TUBE 
6/3 


equipment. When the cover is 
closed, the stool will be found 
convenient for a seat or as a 
support for packing or unpack- 
ing the bag or suitcase. 


The corner shelf which we 
show was submitted in the Bet- 
ter Homes Whittling Contest by 
Dinwood Newhouse, of Benton, 
Illinois, and when carefully lac- 
quered makes a pretty shelf for 
bric-a-brac. Plywood or any 4- 
inch pine, basswood, or poplar 
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The shelf may be hung with 
a screw eye at the top corner or with a 
metal corner piece bored to be hung on a 
screw and fastened to the back of the 
shelf with short screws. 


[ Editor’s Note: Using the square 
method, you can lay out the pattern your- 
self for the corner shelf, or, on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp, we shall be glad to send 
you a full-size paper pattern. If you wish 
the latter, address the Subscribers’ Infor- 
mation Bureau, Better Homes and Gar- 
dens, Des Moines, and ask for the paper 
pattern for laying out the corner shelf. ] 


The ordinary wooden block is the most 
common sandpaper block. To prevent 
the sharp edges’ scratching a surface, 
Harry Nyman, of Rockford, Illinois, 
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Finest Carload of oy Ever Shipped From 


Famous Wenatchee District, Washington! 


Another STARKING TRIUMPH! Leo C. Antles, Mgr., 
AMERICAN FRUIT GROWERS, Inc., World’s Larg- 
est Orchardists and celebrated for their BLUE GOOSE 
brand of superfine fruit, jubilantly sent us this tele- 
pan announcing the shipment of this, the finest car- 
oad of apples that ever came out of the Wenatchee 
Valley District of Washington, a section noted the 
world over for the perfection, size and beauty of its 
apples, He enthusiastically wired us: 


WENATCHEE WASH OCT 16 1929 
9ACA114NL 
STARK BRO’S LOUISIANA MISSOURI 
AM SENDING PHOTO FIRST CAR OF ALL STARKING 
APPLES SHIPPED FROM NORTHWEST STOP LEADING 
GROWERS AND SHIPPERS WHO VISITED CAR AND EX- 
AMINED FRUIT ARE DELIGHTED WITH THESE WONDER- 
FUL STARKING APPLES STOP GROWERS SHIPPERS AND 
INSPECTORS AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURISTS PRO- 
NOUNCE THIS THE FINEST CARLOAD OF APPLES EVER 
SHIPPED FROM WENATCHEE DISTRICT WASHINGTON 
AND SAY IT IS BEGINNING OF A NEW EPOCH IN THE 
APPLE INDUSTRY STOP ALL EXCITED OVER THEIR EARLY 
ALL OVER COLORING AND FAR GREATER PERCENTAGE 
OF EXTRA FANCY THAN DELICIOUS STOP THEY GREW TO 
FORTY EIGHT SIZE STOP FORTY EIGHT 
FILL A BUSHEL 
LEO ANTLES 


Packed 
Full of 


BOOKS infor- 
FREE 90 


for them. 

























This is an 
' Average Size 
STARKING Apple 
From This Wonderful 
Carload Shipped from 
Wenatchee Valley, 


Brought Growers Washington. 


tKTN 
$5.00 a Bushel 


Double -Red ( 
F. O. B. Cars! 


DELICIOUS Apple 
This entire carload brought the growers $5.00 per bushel 


Trade Mark Reg 

F. O. B. Cars, when Extra Fancy Delicious were selling at $2.50 
to $3.00 per bushel. The higher all-over color, the firmer tex- 
ture and the proven — keeping ability (will keep crisp and 
juicy until late Spring) all combined to make Starking eagerly 
bought at 100 per cent higher prices. 


Get Fine VINEYARD-FREE 


—by Writing QUICK! A fine home vineyard of best grape 
vines GIVEN FREE S. E. LONG, W. VA. 









































es juice varieties of young-bearing grape 
ome “ meaetec z to customers. Offered For Only LIMITED TIME. Ast foe 
. plan QUICK—Use Coupon—and also ¢ (on coupon) whic 
cee eye _ one or more of our 3 REMARKABLE BOOKS — FREE you THIS MAN 
me e foe want us to send you — the 1930 
CiBtark, 7930 Fruit Book-call 8 SS BOOK (telling ALL about Golden Delicious and our | MADE $299 A 


Exclusive Fruit Varieties, including the NEW 
~ LUTHER BURBANK CREATIONS) — MONTH IN 
the NEW 1930 STARK HOME 
ying Home Grounds. GROUNDS BEAUTIFYING BOOK SPARE TIME 


ig Stark 1930 Book ~~ —or the NEW 1930 STARK 
Feet Tae and Vegetables nnd your FLOWER AND VEGETABLE 


: We paid S. E. LONG, 
VEGETABLES Ss POWER oe Soe Banker in small W. VA. 


town, in one month 


299.06 i - 
neces miions for just hia wpar 


; c Vis time taking orders for us, 

S/ STARK BRO’S | Siveairnine 

s i and WOMEN sur- 

y ip pumagoe oe 
a @// NURSERIES | #3 
a ete SRT ETRE Pee a CS ae PAY WEEKLY—FREE 
ve oe se ‘i SELLING OUTFIT. 

/ Largest in World—Oldest in America | Write for terms—-USE 


COUPON—TODAY. 
at LOUISIANA, MO., 114 Years 


ing, Sta and the NEW 
BURBA K FRUIT CREATIONS. 
: me FREE your Book on Beauti- 





I may plant about $_..............- worth of Shrubs, Shade 
, Rose Bushes, etc. this Spring. 





Check here if you wish our NEW PLAN on HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY IN SPARE TIME gelling Stark Trees in your neighborhood 
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Removes finger marks from al! uered 
“ onl vauliied tga 


Don’t Waste Time 
.. - Polishing Dirt! 


OU can rub and rub with ordina 

wax or furniture polishes and all 
you get for your trouble is polished dirt. 
This is because they polish on top of 
the dirt. They do not remove it. 

But one touch of the New Liquid 
Veneer and all dinginess is gone. While 
it polishes and beautifies it removes the 
dingy film of dirt, restores the original 
clean finish, renews the original spark- 
ling beauty. 

Saves time. Saves effort. It is the 
modern cleaner-polish for all finishes. 
Wonderful for all your dusting, too; 
makes frequent polishing unnecessary. 
Leaves no greasy film. 4 oz. 30c; 12 oz. 
60c; 60c size and 30c polishing glove in 
combination package, 75c. 

FREE — Sample bottle and help- 
ful booklet, ““The Care of Fine 
Finishes.’’ Address Liquid Veneer 
Corporation, Dept. 461, Buffalo, N.Y. 


The NEW 


Ltd 
VOX 


Polishes Better Because it Cleans 































An Improved Jarkspur 


ant Hollyhock Flowered 


To Introduce 


@ our trial pkt.G0seeds) 
to each flower lover 
































TO DAY 


srrinc GLADIOLI 


Large plump bulbs—NOT small bulbs. 
36 for $1 100 for $2 


Many varieties. All colors. A beautiful 
variety from France Free with each 
collection. 


Indian Spring Farms, Inc. 
Box B Baldwinsville, N. Y. 




























suggests that you make a bleck ac- 
cording to the dimensions given in the 
drawing shown on page 54, as it will 
fit a section of 30 x 3 automobile inner 
tube. The old inner tube forms a 
cushion between the sandpaper and 
the wood. 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


Mecke people are killed and in- 
jured in the home each Fac 
a y wartime —s — 
ple are injured by ting 

Gs sealed cans. Never allow members 
of your family to heat even sealed 
cans in water. The water soon boils 
away, and sirup and other liquids 
explode, throwing the hot liquid in 
the face and eyes of those near the 
stove. 


A kitchen knife may be made by 
grinding one edge of a broken hack- 
saw blade to the proper bevel and 
one a shank for fitting in a 
rxandle. If the saw teeth are left on 
the back of the blade, they may often 
be used for sawing bones and other 
substances that do not cut easily. 


Bolts and rusty screws can be re- 
moved by applying heat to the heads, 
using a soldering iron or blow torch. 
This method will allow the fastenings 
that have rusted in place to be re- 
moved without breaking off the 
heads or wearing out the slots. 


For sharpening saws, use 9-inch 
taper files for 32 points to the inch; 
8-inch files for 4 and 5 points; 5-inch 
for 8 and 9 points; 44-inch for 10 
points; and 4-inch for 1l- and 12- 
peint saws. 


If you do not have an electric re- 
frigerator, during the winter months, 
ice cubes may be frozen for icing 
drinking water by setting small tin 
covers filled with water out-of-doors 
in a covered pan. 


Remember that acid rusts tools, 
so never leave an acid container 
standing open on your workbench. 
Also avoid hanging steel tools near a 
gas burner. 


Trees used for building rustic fur- 
niture should be cut during the winter 
months before the sap begins going 
up to the branches. 


A pencil compass may be made of a 
steel dividers by wiring a pencil to 
one of the legs. 





GARDEN CLUBS 
SHOULD NOTE 


E GARDEN CLUB is a 
monthly supplement to 
Better Homes and Gardens which 
we are sending free to all gar- 
den clubs. Your president 
should request that we send 
it. To individuals the cost is | 
50 cents a year. This supple- 
ment contains program sug- | 
gestions, a questionnaire, and 
reviews the activities of the | 
various garden clubs thruout 
the country. 
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PLANT AROUND GARAGE, 
HEDGE, WALK, ANYWHERE 


Set out Keith’s Super-Mastodon 
Strawberry Plants and have a real 
treat; bowifuls of large, 


days aft ting, all 
cal nest apring. outs 

from one 
care requ 


Mammoth 
berries 
40, 


juicy berries 
mer and 





all quare bor: gi worth o 
ae . ices, $1 





tall— 
No special soil or 
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ior 150; postpaid to 3rd zone. (Beyond 
Oe er each 100 plait for each zone.) Order 
from this ad. Catalog in colors free. 


ROS. ‘“‘The Strawberry 2” 
EITH NURSERY Box i3 etree Mich. 























ye Keep ‘k's Wires 
; Of: the Floor! 


ARBRBARAAREREERS 


Lora 


0 





2069 Sout! ~¥ 4 Chicane 


dealer 
stamps tous. 








Decorative 
Moore 
Push-Pins 


“To Hang Up Things” 
10c a teen © on Dealers 


They Beautify Rooms 














ASTODON fraterie siren: 


ap Ace Poste Gest year ext, 


J bs A Winter. 


shrubs, raspberries, D GOLD 
strawberry, 136 inch b . Wholesale catalog 
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A “Shirtwaist’ House 
Gets a Modern Dress 


[Continued from page 17] 


side of the house we turned a small 
sewing room into a splendid big room 
for our boy, giving him a clothes 
closet, which the room did not have. 
aise) re queda Neeoatny le of the 
house that was all his own. Space for 
this room was gained by eliminating, 
while the room was torn up, an old 
chimney that was no longer in use 
but which passed thru this room, tak- 
ing consideralbe space. 

In several of our bedrooms we used 
short, or half, windews as well as the 
full-depth windows so as to gain space 
for the placing of furniture. By build- 
ing out over the porch, which was un- 
usually wide, we did not have to en- 
large our foundation plan and were 
able, with the help of good insulation, 
to use the same heating "gee that was 
already in the house. In considering 
the heat question we planned that 
each bedroom should have adequate 
heating, so that the children could 
use their rooms during the winter as 
sitting rooms and places of rest and 
retirement. Good closets are pro- 
vided for every room. 


LL outside alterations were made 
with shingles, for which we havea 
great liking. When the alterations 
were finished we gave the house the 
one-tone paint. lt is now all white 
with a green trim at the windows and 
a green door. A t help to the ap- 
pearan: pee a ouse — the cut- 
of the over ng ea 
whech came out from the roof, an 
the complete removal of the old steps 
and doorway. The brick steps, with 
their neat iron railing and the classic 
type of door and pillars, have added 
an air of dignity that enhances the 
attractiveness of the entire altera- 
tion. A finished touch to the entrance 
was given by the use of two old car- 
riage lights that throw a cheery wel- 
come into the night. 

When we bought the place an old 
barn served as the garage, and be- 
cause it set away back of the house it 
was not practicable, so we attached 
a double garage to the house making 
an attractive feature of the fact that 
it was semi-attached. It connects 
with the house by a covered stairway 
that runs from the kitchen to the side 
door of the garage. These same steps, 
just outside the kitchen door, 
ead down into the garden. The ga- 
rage, as added, has made a very nice 
angle in the garden, creating a private 
spot for outdoor meals. 

We were economical about our 
hardware fixtures and about the sim- 
plicity of our bathroom fixtures, but 
the fundamental alterations and the 
materials used were as good as the 
excellent quality we found in the 
house when we bought it. We have 
achieved inside the old house all the 
comfort that a simple family life, 
such as ours is, demands. is 
little more upkeep than there was 
before, and housekeeping is made 
easier because of the added space 
= makes tidiness and neatness pos- 
sible. 

For the outside of the house much 
has been gained. From a house that 
stood up in the air, out of keeping 
with the woods and the lan 
round it, we now have one gracefully in 
keeping with its agin Tapper and, 
best of all, one that f our desires. 
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The Rose GLEN—5 Rooms and Bath 
Monthly Payments $37 


Here’s your opportunity to 
own your own home. Your 
rent checks will pay for it. Let 
us tell you about the most 
liberal 5 to 15 year monthly 
payment plan in America! 


UILD in a neighborhood where every 

house is distinctive. Choose a home that 
reflects your own tastes, from 100 prize de- 
signs. Planned by recognized architects and 
building engineers. 4 to 9 rooms. 


Newest modern ideas 


Spacious living rooms, colorful deluxe 
kitchens, handsome fireplaces, beautiful bath- 
rooms, linen closets, built-in convenience fea- 
tures, phone nooks, etc. Our Thermo-Sealed 
insulation saves 4 fuel cost. Finest lumber 
and millwork. 


Staunchest timbering construction 


Save $500 to $2000 as you build! We 
provide easy-to-follow instructions and cor- 
rect plans. You gain by our experience with 
over 225,000 building jobs, economies of 5 
great mills, and by our priceless knowledge 
of over 65 years of specialization. Build with 
safety, saving and satisfaction. 





5 Rooms, bath 
Monthly $ 45 


Payments 


























Finest quality throughout 


Wholesale, mills-to-you prices. No extras! 
We furnish finest quality machine-sawed 
materials for a complete house; saves 30% am 
hand labor and 18% lumber waste. Get com- 7 
plete details and 100 plans FREE. Write! 





Gordon-VanTinez ==. 














World’s Largest Specialists in Homebuilding Since 1865 
@, See our Home Exhibits in these cities: 


ny fend 
for FREE 








SESS saline BOOK of 
aitnendGheninetSt,  , 4 Chicago, TTY | eee 
ce PLANS 














Gordon-Van Tine Co. 

1412 Case St. Name 

Davenport, lowa 

Please send me Free Street and No. 

Book of 100 Home Plans 

and Garages. SS i RE eT Sate. 











This Spanish 
Debutante 


gorgeously arrayed, 
exquisitely perfumed! 


Anoak-hardy climbing rose of unequaled charm, 
with unusually large cup-like, fragrant blooms 
—opalescent pink inside with the outside petals 
heavily brushed with claret-carmine. The Span- 
ish Debutante, Madame Gregoire Staechelin, is 
unique in form, coloring and fragrance—there 
is no rose with which it can be compared. It is 
shown in natural colors in our 1930 catalog of 
Star Roses, as are 44 other varieties. 

As rose specialists of over 30 years standing we 
know and grow what is best. 
Having discarded the less desir- 
able kinds, our list of over 200 
varieties offers you the best and 
most up-to-date roses. Every 
Star Rose is trade-marked and 
guaranteed. 


To know all about “the best 
roses in 30 years’”’ send for our 
1930 catalog, the “‘Star Guide to Good Roses.” 
It is FREE. Write that postal now! 


The CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Star Hlose Growers 
ROBERT PYLE, President 
Box 74 West Grove, Pa. 
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Here's a modern 7-room home that you can build yourself and 

save money. We ship you the lumber cut-to-fit, freight paid 

to your station. Our simple plans and new system of cutting 

makes it easy for anyone to build a Sterling home. Noskilled 

labor necessary. Our customers claim average savings of 47% 
builders’ prices 


Rock-Bottom Prices! 








on 
terest or financing c es. T. 
as 10 per month. Send 25c today for beautiful 
00! 
how 


mo: '. 
International Mill &TimberCo. 
311 S$. Wenona Ave. Bay City, Mich. 











Write Today 


for YOUR FREE COPY of the 
New 1930 
CARL SALBACH CATALOG 


offering the season’s most 
Glorious New 


GLADIOLUS 


high es Dahlia seed and superb 
new Dahlias. 


Carl Salbach 
Originator and Grower of New Varteties 
659 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 
































states from Massachusetts and New York 
westward thru Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota, where snow and frozen ground 
is the rule. But in states to the south of 
this, thru which the fortieth parallel runs, 
some covering is advisable, especially for 
touchy plants such as chrysanthemums 
and foxgloves or those with taproots that 
have a tendency to heave. Included in 
the latter are columbine, Platycodon, 
valerian, sea-lavender and hollyhocks. 


One of the favorites in my garden is 
the lovely garlandflower (Daphne cneo- 
rum). I have this planted in the peren- 
nial border, in the front of the shrub 
border, and in the rock garden. It ap- 
pears to advantage among rocks. This 
is a dwarf evergreen shrub, the most 
dainty imaginable, with strongly fragrant 
pink blooms that appear in the spring, 
again in the fall, and sometimes sparingly 
in midsummer. 

There has been a lot of discussion as 
to the best place to grow the Daphne and 
as to whether it needs a limy soil or an 
acid. It probably doesn’t matter, for it 
should grow anywhere. But what it does 
need is a well-drained spot, no coddling 
or extra fertility in the soil, and some 
winter covering. The winter winds turn 
the foliage brown so that it drops. To 

revent this, in January put a box over 
it, with a stone under one corner so that 
it can get air. Then when the box is re- 
moved in mid-March, the foliage is 
fresh and green. 


January, strangely enough, is one of 
the best garden months to me. I do more 
and better gardening than at any other 
time, for I garden in fancy, seated at my 
desk or before the fireplace. 

There are new books on gardening to 
be read. The new catalogs begin to come 
and must be perused me pondered over. 
Before the month is gone, it’s time to 
begin making lists of new plants or new 
kinds of seed to buy. Each of us will find 
something new that must be looked up 
in books. 


Speaking of new things, there are ai- 
ways new things each year in the cata- 
logs. We read about them, we order 
them, we grow and we enjoy, and maybe 
we get fooled. But how few people un- 
derstand how these new things get into 
the catalogs. Just how do plants origi- 
nate, anyway? 

Some plants are native. Somewhere 
in our woods or meadows or on moun- 
tainsides they can be found wild and may 
be had for the searching. Many of these 
have been collected, grown in nurseries, 
propagated, and distributed to other 
= of the country where they are not 

own. 

Most species of plants are native some- 
where in the world, tho their native homes 
ae be in some distant land. If you only 
realized it you have plants in your gar- 
den from every continent and country. 
Plant explorers have searched the four 
corners of the world to find new plants 
and trees, have braved untold dangers 
with wild tribes, raging torrents, and 
high mountains. Ernest H. Wilson, of 
the Arnold Arboretum, limps from an 
accident which he sustained on a journe 
in a valley of western China, from whic 
he brought back the Royal Lily (Lilium 
regale). Reginald Farrer, the great Eng- 
lish rock-garden authority, lost his life a 
few years ago while hunting for new 
plants. 

This exploration is still continuing. 
Each year, as a result, new species or 


The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 





varieties get into the catalogs. In the 
past two or three years a number of new 
things have come from our own Rocky 
Mountains. 

Still other plants are originated by 
hybridizing. Many of our types and 
strains of annuals, of iris, of gladiolus, of 
tulips, of freesias, of long-spurred colum- 
bines, of hybrid delphiniums originated 
by deliberate crossing of varieties and 
species. 

And, again, there are many superior 
flowers which seem to appear among the 
seedlings of quite familiar flowers. These 
are often selected, propagated, and intro- 
duced as new and superior varieties. To 
illustrate this latter: Shortly after the 
close of the World War, a young English 
horticultural writer, T. A. Weston, came 
over to this country to become associate 
editor of a trade paper in New York. 
This quiet, pipe-smoking man built him- 
self a home in New Jersey on a little 
piece of ground at the edge of a wood. 
There he renewed his lifelong diversion 
of growing flowers. 

Weston is always experimenting and is 
a caréful observer as well as a skillful 
ee yvagator. One of his favorites is the 

‘jola. One day, while looking over some 
of his own growing, he saw one plant that 
looked like the blue Viola G. Wermig, 
yet seemed different. Without thinkin 
much about it, he set it aside and watch 
it. For four years he grew it and kept 
increasing his stock until he decided that 
it had merit enough to be introduced 
to the trade. It was blue in color, a 
vigorous grower, a large flower, had a 
long season of bloom, and was especially 
hardy. 

So Weston turned over this Viola to a 
seedsman and nurseryman, who in 1924 
introduced it to American gardens. It 
made an instant appeal. Within two or 
three years it was in the catalogs of al- 
most all important nurseries in this 
country and in England. It was growing 
in thousands of gardens. Weston named 
it Jersey Gem. Since then he has intro- 
duced another redder sort that he calls 
Jersey Jewel. Now he is working with 
primroses. 

Mr. Weston told me the story of Jersey 
Gem when I saw him at the National 
Flower Show in Buffalo last April. The 
same day there I met a young florist from 
Indiana named Elder, whose firm is the 
originator of the new Memorial Day 
Daisy, or Hartje and Elder Daisy. | 
asked him about it. 

This firm, now known as Elder Broth- 
ers, has been working for years to create 
early-flowering daisies that florists can 

w outdoors to use for cutflowers for 
femorial Day. They have grown almost 
millions in their search for an early daisy. 
One day a few years ago, so Mr. Elder 
told me, he found one plant that met 
their ideals. It was transplanted, grew, 
divided, and from it we have this wonder- 
ful new daisy that blooms in late May in 
our gardens. 


One good resolution for New Year's 
Day is to resolve to let the children do 
some gardening this year. They get just 
as big a kick out of it as do older folks, 
and once they learn how to do things, 
they can help a lot. 

A youngster can get endless pleasure 
out of working thus with plants and 
seeds. He learns much that other young- 
sters do not know. He gets healthy 
exercise outdoors and has something to 
keep him off the street. He learns colors. 
oc encourage the little folks to garden, 

say. 
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architects who have native ability and 
good sound training can turn out the 
nest en designs that we can hope 
for under our present web of civilization. 
But if the yast audience of garden users 
does not appreciate the difference between 
such a n and just a blobby, charac- 
terless conglomeration of horticultural 
hodgepodge, then—well, after a time 
there will be no professional leonetap 
i We'll never get above t 
—s the handicraft of gardening. 
’s take a look at the other arts just 
to get another angle of approach to this 
uestion of the amateur and good gar- 
ns. Weshall take music for an example. 
For every professional musician there are 
perhaps several hundred non-profession- 
als who play some instrument, who under- 
stand music, who appreciate the differ- 
ence between hurdy-gurdy and sym- 
phony. 


OW there is a vast multitude of 

people who study music yet never 
expect to become artists. Some just 
like to listen to music; others have the 
technique and ability of the best of pro- 
fessionals. But the whole structure of 
musical art and its appreciation, the 
thing that drives it on to higher achieve- 
ments, is the vast body of people who 
really care for good music. 

What we lack in the field of garden art 
right now is a body of people—amateurs 
—who know as much about garden com- 
position as these musical amateurs know 
about musical composition. There are 
amateur composers in music. There are 
some amateurs who work with brush and 
palette and achieve canvases that are 
superb. There is no reason why we should 
not have amateur designers in the field of 
landscape art that can create exquisite 
design. But right now we haven’t such 
a group. We do not even have a mass of 
people who understand what is good and 
what is bad in this new art. 

Right now most amateurs are so 
wrapped up in the science of growing 
materials out of which gardens are made 
that they have not given time to studi- 
ous consideration of how those materials 
eigen by the science of wing can 
ye used in the art of garden design. 

Not long ago I read a newspaper 
society reporter’s discussion of certain 
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gardens. One of the finest gardens from 
the design standpoint was given special 
mention because it always contained such 
exquisite violets! 

at garden has character in line, 
mass, proportion, color balance—com 
sition. But the news story lauded it be- 
cause of its violets. 

It would be excusable if this sort of an 
outlook was that of the girl reporter. 
But she had but reflected the point of 
view of some member of a garden club, 
organized to study gardens as composi- 
tions, who should have seen somethin 
in a good garden besides its clusters of 
violets. 

Of course, the truth of the matter is 
that flowers are such interesting, appeal- 
ing things in themselves we have often 
missed the art of composition in gardens 
and devoted ourselves to the detai! of 
single blooms or plants. 

But garden art lies in such things as 
good organization of areas; a proper rela- 
tion of the outdoor living-room of the 
garden to the living side of the house; 
the good disposition of masses within the 

rden, just as good disposition of major 
urniture brings character to a living- 
room. Garden art uses flowers as dra- 
peries, as paints, as materials with which 
to construct something which states a 
truth, expresses a thought of beauty. 

Amateurs, if you’re satisfied in havi 
good flowers in a mongrel garden,:- then 
tell you frankly that all the king’s horses 
and all the landscape architects—yes 
and all the best en magazines an 
books—in the world cannot a garden 
art up to the plane where it belongs in 
America. 


8 et if you have the point of view that 
plants are materials, that you have 
to know how to cultivate, prune, and 
pamper those materials so you can use 
them as a musician uses chords, or a 
painter, knowing his pigments mixes 
them to secure the exact colors desired, 
then you are in a position to build up 
something with soul and spirit in it. 
Knowing the materials, the medium in 
which you work, you can build a en 
with a dominant idea, a ruling t ht 
within it. 

Frankly, about two-thirds of the gar- 
dens designed by professional landscape 
architects are job-lot gardens. Do not 
blame the designer. Too often the blame 
lies with the home owner. He wishes an 
ordinary garden! As frankly, let me say 

that most of the 


f~ ens designed 
yore y amateurs are 
<e7\ / horticultural zoos, 


( not gardens at all. 


You must know 

your plant mate- 

: rials. But after 
you know them, 
then make them 
articulate; make 
them tell a story. 
No amateur 

, musician would 
sit smugly and listen to a 
jumble of a Liszt rhapsody, 
‘Peer Gynt,” “That’s My 
Baby,” and “The Stars and 
Stripes Forever.’’ Any 
addle-pated musical trick- 
ster who would try to per- 
form an inarticulate thing, 
so disconnected a mess of twiddle- 
twaddle, would get nothing but hisses, 
silent or sibilant, from intelligent hearers. 
Some gardens are like that. They’re 

a little of this and a little of that— 


a 
YP ane oa. 
‘ 
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Homeowners, Truck Gardeners, Flower 
Fanciers, and all others who are going 
to do spring planting of trees, plants 
or flowers, should send for this FREE 
1930 Spring Garden Book. 


ASK MR. SONDEREGGER! 


Get the benefit of his knowledge and 
experiencein the planting and care of 
trees and flowers, which is the result of 
40 yearsin the Nursery and Seed 
business. He will gladly send you the 
Free 1930 Spring Garden Book postpaid 
and without obligation. He also will be 
glad to furnish any special advice you 
may need on your planting pr 
without cost or obligation. 


Freesp:ins Garden Book 


Filled from cover to cover with informa- 
tion about how and when to plant, and 
the best way to care for fruit, shade, 
and ornamental trees, flowers, vege- 
tables, and plants. Describes hundreds 
of varieties, including many new and 
valuable kinds of Mr. Sonderegger’s 
own development. You’ll need this 
valuable book to guide you in selecting 
your supply of seeds, bulbs, and trees 
for Spring planting, and it’s FREE for 
theasking! Write forthenew, SPRING 
1930 GARDEN BOOK today! 


SONDEREGGER 


NURSERIES AND SEED HOUSE 
104 Court St. Beatrice, Neb. 












Send for HILL’S NEW 
EVERGREEN 
CATALOG 


The most complete 
Evergreen catalog 
Over 






est growers in America. Box 284, Dundee, Il. 


HILU’S EVERGREENS 








You can 
LANDSCAPE 
your home 

frounds 





**How to Landscape The Home Grounds”’ 
is writt allyfor those who wish to 
landscape their own grounds without the 
aid of a professional Landscape Architect. 

It was compiled by a prominent Land- 
scape Architect and is written in simple 
language that anyone can understand. 


EACH STEP ILLUSTRATED 


Simple charts and drawings show you 
each step from start to finish. Plans and 
cost estimates for every type of home are 
included. 

This ste age in detail yo to arrange 
trees, shru vines, etc.; how 
to make an’ Outdoor Living $Y? 
Room or a lovely Rock Garden, 
and how to choose exactly the 10¢ 
right variety for each location. 





A 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box 103 Painesville, Ohio 


Gentlemen: I enclose 10c for booklet 
“How to Landscape The Home Grounds.”’ 


Name. 

















N endless source of interest, these 
winter evenings, when the plan- J 
ning of yoursummer garden affordsso WY 
much enjoyment. The 1930 edition 
is filled with cuts of Flowers and Veg- 
etables and sound cultural advice. 


Nt 


A copy free if you mention 
Better Homes and Gardens, 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 














The Most Beautiful 
A 





agra pales 
This seed catalog, unlike others, isa beautifully illustrated 
moqemne on home gardening, the culmination of 54 yearg 
of thoughtful service to American home gardeners. 
VAUGHAN’S GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
Contains the most complete collection of correct illustra- 
tions of annual flowers in true colors ever published in an 
American Seed Catalog. Also many inspirational 
ARTICLES BY EXPERTS 

on latest fashions and discoveriesin ening. Special 1930 
offer: Cynoglossum Amabile, new Chinese Forget-Me-Not 
annual, pkt. 10c. Catalog sent with seed or alone, free. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE, Dept. 10 


47 Barclay St., NewYork City HA A a 











can I say that they“are like a oy 
woman, with vacant blue eyes, stand- 
ing in the middle of a disordered 
kitchen, brushing back unkemptstrag- 
gly hair and saying, “Now what was 
it that I was going to do?” They are 
gardens of nonentity. 

You wouldn’t go out to make 
friends with a person like that awk- 
ward babbler in the disheveled kitch- 
en. Will you be content to make 
friends, to try to understand and 
love, gardens that are dotish and dull? 

Let me ask you a question here. 
You answer it honestly to yourself. 
Is your garden a garden with char- 
acter and beauty in its arrangement? 
Or is it just a place for growing things? 
Do you think of it first as a unified 
composition? Or does your mimd 
drift instantly to some little detail in 
a corner and the individual plants? 

Do the plants exist for the garden 
or the garden for the plants? 

I believe, honestly, that there isn’t 
a person in this country who owns a 
home who would not like to have 
more livability, more charm, more 
of homelikeness, more of beauty in 
his own home grounds and garden. In 
that lies the certainty that in years 
just ahead there are going to be some 
of the finest gardens in America de- 
signed by discriminating amateurs— 
that is, by home owners working with 
their own problems, striving to ex- 
press thru their plants something of 
what they feel with relation to their 
gardens. 

I want to drive this point home 
again now that I’ve raised it. It costs 
just as much or more in the long run 
to build and keep a mongrel garden 
as it does to build and keep a thoro- 
bred garden. Probably a well-de- 
signed garden costs quite a bit less 
over a period of years because you 
are never satisfied with the scrub 
garden and are forever changing it, 
trying to grope thru to find a way to 
make it more personable. The thoro- 
bred garden will cost less, too, if the 
designer has worked a good scheme of 
maintenance into the plan. 

Very well, Mr. and Mrs. A. Home 
Owner, let’s get down to cases. The 
editors of Better Homes and Gardens 
have asked me to talk to you in 
homely terms, understandable 
phrases, about what makes any gar- 
den, ,large or small, a bit of well- 
orcered artistry. I make my living 
by trying to bring order, beauty, 
usability to home grounds, parks, 
school campuses, and like projects. 
But I can conceive of no greater 
chance coming to a landscape archi- 
tect than to preach the gospel of good 
design, simply, directly, to the great 
host of garden-lovers that look to this 
great magazine as their chart and 
compass in the gardening field. 

In this article 1 have tried to drive 
home the fact that pa own yard 
and ayy: a part of your home, is 
entitled to just as good design as you 
can weave into it. If you love gar- 
a it is your duty—and your privi- 
ege. 


[* THE articles to follow I am going 
to try to talk in just as understand- 
able a manner as I can of good garden 
and landscape design and how it is 
secured. The real primary goal of 
this series is to get that yard of yours 
up to where it is endowed with more 
personality than any other place in 
your neighborhood. 

Will you join me in some basic, 
foundational study of design in gar- 
dens? 

All right, let’s! 
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OST YOURSELF! It tI paid J. 
PS Martin, Virgini $200 for J od 
copper cent. Mr. nning, New York, 
$2,500 for one silver dollar. Mrs. G. F. 
Adams $740 for a few old coins. I want 
all ng fr old coins, medals, bills, and 

stamps. y big cash premiums. 
Witt PAY'si00 FOR DIME 
1894 S. Mint; $50 for 1913 Liberty Head 
Nickel (not buffalo) and hundreds of 
other amazing prices for coins, Get in 
touch with me. Send 4c for Large [llus- 
trated Coin Folder. It may mean much 
profit to you. Write today to 
NUMISMATIC COMPANY OF TEXAS 
Dep. 172 : 2 . , FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
(Largest Rare Coin Establishment in U. S.) 


K-GARDENS 
and RARE PLANTS 


Rock-gardens are a delightful change from 
common gardens. Rare plants are always inter- 
esting, and increase in beauty and value from 
year to year. Our catalogue 

Rare Alpine Plants 
will tell you how to make a rock-garden, what 
its to use, how to care for them. Send today 
or @ copy and see how fascinating rock-gardening 
can be made. 
BUSKIRK’S Independence Nurseries 
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catalo : Fe ee on golve your 
free 1 0g. py 
Everything listed 


ng problems. : complete 
emecgs Sra alte 
Van Houtte 10 for #2'3s. Res 
Allen's Nursery & Seed House — (4, 
Geneva, Ohie 
A 
Why experiment with 
unfamiliar soaps and lotions 
Cuticura 


Box 14 
i A A eS eS Se 
has brought relief and happiness for eare 
to millions all qual Ge he: Ag 4 


Soap 25c. Ointment 25c. and 50c. Taleum 25c. 


Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 Ib. 
YARN Knitting Yarn at bargain. 
Samples FREE 
Write Dept. 5 
H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 
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Salads for the New 
Year's Day Dinner 


[Continued from page 35] 


a satisfaction to know that apples 
served with the skin on are actuall 
more nutritious than when pared, 
since the valuable minerals which are 
so difficult to get into the diet lie 
mainly just under the skin, so close 
that they are removed with the peel- 
ing. 

Red apples cored and then cut into 
slices one-fourth of an inch thick 
make interesting salads. If three of 
the slices are placed on lettuce and 
the center of each filled with a rosette 
of cream cheese, a simple but pleasi 
salad results. Cream cheese sateen 
up with a few tablespoonfuls of milk 
makes a garnish that may transform 
the most ordinary-looking salad into 
one which is festivity itself. 

A refreshing salad of citrus fruits 
is made by alternating peeled sec- 
tions or slices of blood oranges and 

rapefruit on lettuce or watercress. 
t is desirable to marinate the fruit 
for several hours in a French dressing, 
prepared with lemon juice and honey 
instead of vinegar and sugar. Also, 
very thin slices of Bermuda onion 
alternated with orange slices, both 
marinated in French dressing, make 
a delicious salad. 

Cabbage chopped rather coarsely 
and folded into whipped cream 
ing to which has been added chopped 
pimento and green pepper and served 
on a bed of watercress makes a salad 
that gives a delightiul accent of white 
to the menu. 

Cream cheese applied with a pastry 
tube may be used to outline on a plate 
the petals of a threé- or four-leaf 
flower. In each petal may be placed 
a different salad. For example, one 
poten might contain tomato or cran- 
verry salad, another apple and celery 
salad, and a third a stuffed date or 
stuffed cherries, or simply salted nuts. 


Winter Wild Life 
at Our Very Doors 


[Continued from page 27] 


snow and ice. Last fall about fifteen 
bushels of black walnuts and five 
bushels of butternuts were stored for 
use of my woodland neighbors. 

The Hairy, Downy, and Red-headed 
Woodpeckers are very fond of nut- 
meats. The White-bellied Nuthatch, 
Tufted Titmouse, and his little cousin, 
the black-capped chickadee, alwa 
thank me in their own way for the 
daily supply of wild-wood delicacies 
that are haved in their feeding trays. 
Even the Blue Jay likes nutmerts. 

The cardinals, Slate-colored Juncos, 
purple finches, Red-poll Linnets, and 
various sparrows prefer feeding trays 
containing barley, wheat, cracked 
corn, and seeds. The cardinal is an 
ye at “husking corn”; he eats 
only the heart of the kernel. The 
Tufted Titmouse and black-capped 
chickadee are fond of sunflower seeds. 

Golden-winged Woodpeckers 
have visited the feeding stations dur- 
ing the winter. A few Red-headed 
Woodpeckers and Mourning Doves 
occasionally winter here. 

The cunning Red Fox is a sly 


[Continued on page 69 | 
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IODAY, steam heat. Tomorrow it can be 
a modern vacuum system. A fuel-thrifty 
vacuum system. Hour-after-hour warmth on 
coldest days. Hot radiators 15 minutes after 


drafts are opened. Hot radiators, 3 hours after 
drafts are closed, just as though you had 
CS. steam up all the time. 
ee 


You don’t even have to put your fire out. Any 


right WOW good heating contractor can do the job. A 
) 


few hours’ work. He does three things. (1) He 
tightens up the connections, to keep air out. 
before the (2) He replaces your radiator air valves with 
Hoffman Number 2 Vacuum Valves, to let 
cold wave air out, then /ock it out. (3) He places a Hoff- 
man double-lock vent valve on the cellar main. 


That is all. You will then have a modern one- 
comes pipe vacuum system,— which many heating 


MODERNIZE 


engineers call the last word in heating. In a 
vacuum, water boils at lower temperatures. In 


your steam 
y a vacuum there is no air to destroy this low- 
heating temperature steam. That is why the Hoffman 


vacuum-ized system delivers so much more 

system comfort while burning less fuel (oil, gas or 

coal). In many homes this saving is as much 

as $5 per radiator every year. The Hoffman 

* Number 2 Vacuum Valve is the only one that 

operates by means of a vacuum diaphragm in 
combination with a vacuum check. 


Three simple 
changes-= 
hot radiators 


all day long 


Your heating contractor will de glad to esti- 
mate on a Hoffman vacuum-izing job. Let him 
give you the exact price. Our free booklet, 
“Air, the Heat Thief’, tells and proves this 
whole story. A post card or letter brings it to 
you. Address Hoffman Specialty Company, 


* Inc., Dept. CD12, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


Note the duration of radiator 
“‘hot-periods”’ after t:afts are 
closed, in an ordinary steain beat- 
ing system, as compared with the 
same system after being Hoffman 
vacuum-ized. Is it any wonder 
thousands no longer tolerate old- 
fashioned steam heating systems, 
when such a simple change wipes 
out all its defects; makes it, over 
wight, a modern vacuum system. 









HOFFMAN VACULMIZED , 
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= will hel 
beautify your grounds 


“How To Plant The Home Grounds” is a 
booklet written especially for the homeowner 
by E. H. (“‘Chinese’’) Wilson, horticulturist 
ofthe famous Arnold Arboretum, and nation- 
ally known authority on plant life. 

It pictures and describes the modern trend 
in beautifying home grounds, makes clear the 
concepts of good taste, and describes what 
constitutes well ‘Planted grounds. Send the 
coupon for a FREE copy. 


“How To Make An 
OUTDOOR LIVING ROOM” 
— another new book also available 


It tells how to plan and plant a beautiful out- 
daor living room, without which no home is 
modern. Send only 25¢ for this booklet. 





pyou 





NATIONAL HOME PLANTING BUREAU, ° 
456 Union Bank Bldg., Davenport, Iowa 
Gentlemen: Please send me booklets as checked. 
FREE (1 “How To Plant 


The Home Grounds” PRONG ccitersenncitcctntcernowiewins 


Send 25¢c 2) ““How To Make 


An Outdoor Living Room.” Addresg.............sssssereeseeeseres 


NATIONAL HOME « ed. PLANTING BUREAU 


















Pianer, Circular Saw, Lat 


aWe intoelectriclightsocket.$ 


Market Street, 
San Francisco 


Pood 
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he, D 
Sander, Buffer, Grinder, Drill Chuck, 
Motor, V Beit Pulleys, Sub Base, 
Cable with Plug. Under the magic 
of Workace Electric Woodworker 
4 saw lumber iseasily converted into 
useful and valuable articles. Manor 
boy willenjoy Workace. Simply! 


> will bring it. Send now for offer. 


J.D. WALLACE & CO. 


2802 W. AdamsSt., Chicago 
11 W. 42nd St., New York 











WORKACE électric WOODWORKER 








Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 
You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 





you will plant our Northern Grown | 
SPECIAL OFFER i) 

FOR 10c* will mail it one jf 

head Cabbage, 60 "Dey ofearlyArron N 


Growing Cals Princess Redioh Fuller 
Choiee Flower Goode. etes 





Write today! Send 10 cents to 
help pay postage and 





















When You Buy a Set of Linens 
or Add to the Old 


[Continued from page 31] 


too little understood. From this stand- 
point the 108-inch sheet is the wisest 
urchase, and there is a movement on 
oot to keep it as standard. 

Short sheets are an annoyance; there 
is scarcely any of us who hasn’t sometime 
or other experienced a broken and rest- 
less sleep due to a wrinkled sheet always 
pulling out at the foot. They are also 
poor economy. Altho the sheet is de- 
signed to contribute to the personal com- 
fort of the sleeper, it is also planned as a 
protection to the mattress beneath; this 
is a hygienic necessity. 


HE average mattress is 5 inches 

thick, sometimes 7 inches. In | 
bed the lower sheet should be long enou 
to have 6 or 7 inches at each end for 
tucking under the mattress in order to 
hold it smoothly and securely in place. 
All beds that have box sprin bbuelately 
require the longer sheet. The top sheet 
should be the same size as the lower 
sheet, thus allowing it to tuck in firmly 
at the bottom of the bed and at the top 
fold back over the blankets or covers 
about 18 inches. 

If a 108-inch sheet seems at first too 
long, remember that this is the size 
before hemming. The actual useful 
length of any sheet may be determined 
by deducting the hems, usually 3 inches 
for the top hem, 2 inches for the bot- 
tom. With this in mind the 108-inch 
sheet really becomes 103 inches long at 
purchase. A further decrease should be 
allowed for shrinkage, which is a gradual 
process thru recurrent washings, but 
extensive tests have shown it to be about 
another 5 inches, therefore reducing a 
108-inch sheet, for instance, to 98 inches. 
Consider what this same reduction would 
mean in a much shorter sheet. 

It is very true that if we buy one of 
several well-advertised brands of sheet- 
ing on the market today we are going to 
get good textural value with excellent 
wearing qualities, for such a product has 
to maintain a standard, but there are 
different grades among these advertised 
brands, and we wish to know how to 
choose between them. Frequently we 
meet, also, department-store brands, 
mail-order-house brands, and others, so 
that the right choice is an anxious ques- 
tion in our minds. There are certain 
points that will help us choose. “Torn” 
sheets and pillow cases are the wisest pur- 
chase. This means that the material was 
torn before it was hemmed and will con- 
sequently be straighter after washing. 
Hem-stitched hems give way more 
quickly than machine-stitched hems. 

Often starches, china clay, and other 
finishing materials are added to poor ma- 
terial to make it seem better and heavier 
than it reaily is; this means a sleazy sheet 


after washing. A moderate amount of 


starch is allowable in a sheet in order to 
keep it neat while in the store. Rub the 


sheeting vegrously betweeu the first 
t 


finger and the thumb, and if there is a 
white deposit on the thumb, there is too 
much starch in the material. Sizing may 


also be detected by holding the fabric 


to the light. T count is also impor- 


tant; this means the number of threads 
to the square inch. Some good brands 
advertise their thread count; one well- 
known brand, for instance, advertises 


“four more threads to the square inch 


than any other brand selling at a popular 
price.” Thread count is an excellent help 
in the comparison of grades: the more 
threads there are to the square inch the 
finer the material and the firmer its 





weave. Unbleached muslin sheets give 
excellent wear, but they are clumsy and 
difficult to wash when new. Percale 
sheeting is the finest in cotton sheetings, 
also the most expensive. It has a smooth 
surface which keeps it from soiling easily 
and a fine linenlike texture which is very 
lovely to look at and very soft and silk- 
like to the feel. Linen sheets are in the 
luxury class, beautiful of course, but im- 
practical for everyday use, since they soil 
and wrinkle very quickly. 

Much that I have said about sheets 
also applies to pillow cases. These come 
in two standard widths, 42 and 45 inches, 
and both widths may be had in either 
36- or 38-inch lengths. These, as in 
the case of the sheeting, represent the 
material before folding and sewing. Some 
cases are made from tubing without any 
seams at the side and are preferred by 
some because they seem less cumber- 
some. For comfort, economy, and good 
looks, a pillow case should completely 
cover the pillow; a pillow that is crammed 
into a case too small for its size means a 
hard, urcomfortable pillow with an un- 
necessary strain on the case. A pillow 
case that is too large wrinkles uncomfort- 
ably and soils and musses quickly. Buy 
pillow cases by measurement as carefully 
as you do your sheets. 

Every woman is anxious to obtain as 
much wear as possible from her sheets. 
It goes without saying that te obtain the 
maximum' in service from any article 
intelligent buying must be coupled with 
proper care. The life of a good sheet, 
rightly used, should be at least, 5 years; 
this is a conservative estimate, for many 
women have told me that their sheets 
last from 2 to 3 years longer. There must 
be proper care about their laundry. Harsh 
soaps and careless, rough handling will do 
much to lessen the life of a sheet. Sheets 
that have frozen while drying tear easily, 
the frozen threads being more brittle. 
Care should be taken that they do not 
get caught and torn on the springs, 
and a careful housekeeper will make her 
bed so that this does not happen; neither 
should they be allowed to fall on the 
floor in the process of airing or bedmak- 
ing so that there is danger of their being 
walked on or getting caught under the 
bed caster. When they are soiled, fold 
them carefully and place them in the 
hamper; do not roll them up in a mass 
and jam them in, to catch possibly and 
tear in the act. Take as good care of a 
soiled sheet as you would if it were clean; 
do not spread it on the floor to hea 
soiled clothing upon it and then pe | 
the corners of the sheet, twisting the 
whole into a bundle for the laundryman. 
Sheets were never intended to receive 
this treatment. 


Ws sheets are laundered at home 
fold them in different ways so that 
the fold does not come in the same place 
each time. According to tests made by 
the Bureau of Home nomics, at Wash- 
ington, the greatest amount of breakage 
comes along the middle lengthwise fold; 
this was not due to the pressure of a com- 
mercial ironer, since in this test the sheets 
were ironed flat and folded by hand. If a 
large supply is kept on hand those that 
are not in constant use should be care- 
fully cing i in folders, to keep them 
free from dust. 

Color has made its advent, into the 
realm of sheets and pillow cases as we all 
know, but what at first seemed to be 
merely a novelty in this line now gives 
promise of becoming a well-established 
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feature. As decorative assets, colored 
bed linen at once made a definite 
appeal to those who could afford it. 
Conservative housekeepers, afraid 
that the colors were not lasting, have 
waited for them to prove themselves 
before investing, but sales records 
show that colored sheets and pillow 
cases are on the gain. Thecolor in such 
sheets is vat dye, which is the best 
cotton dye that is available today, and 
tho it diminishes slightly under hard 
wear, the material can scarcely be said 
to fade but rather becomes soft and 
mellow in tone. The white sheet with 
the colored border is popular and less 
expensive than the aibeader sheet. It 
means, of course, that if there is a 
different scheme in every bedroom in 
the house, each bed must have its own 
particular set of sheets. To many 
women this has seemed a serious dis- 
advan in the use of colored sheets. 
A set of color schemes for the bed- 
rooms which had one color in com- 
mon, such as, for instance, green, 
would do away with the need fora par- 
ticular set of sheets for each bedroom. 


NEW use for the colored sheet has 

come into being, however, and this 
is the third sheet, or so-called blanket 
cover. In cities and in any atmos- 
phere where there is much smoke and 
dirt, it has been found to be a saving 
of blankets and quilts if they are cov- 
ered with some sort of washable 
tection which may remain on at night 
when the daytime spread has been 
thrown off. A regular bed sheet seems 
ideal for the purpose, for its laundering 
is such a simple matter. 

After bed linen, perhaps towels fill 
the next important place in the linen 
closet. In bath or so-called Turkish 
towels, particularly, there is need for 
intelligent buying. Color is such a 
factor in these towels foday that it is 
likely to capture our decorative en- 
thusiasm and make us negligent of 
textural value. For comfort a bath 
towel should be about 27 inches by 
46 inches, particularly for the men 
of the family. Thirty-six inches by 22 
inches is a very average size. 

-size towels seldom come in 
cheap grades and are of course expen- 
sive, but their wearing qualities far 
exceed the cheaper grades when 
rightly treated. All Turkish towels 
are made up of a “terry” surface 
which consists of loops of yarn held 
in place by a plain underweave. In 
buying a Turkish towel gently pull 
this underweave; if it is loose and 
open the loops of yarn will easily 
out and the towel soon give way. The 
underweave of a good-quality towel 
will be very firm and tight; in the 
highest grade of Turkish towels the 
underweave is double and interwov- 
en, insuring long service and fine 
wearing qualities. 

Just at present, possibly because 
they are cheaper than huck towels, 
there is quite a demand for the small- 
size Turkish towels as hand towels. 
—— also =. attractive in ce 
and design, an cerning ensem 
effects are — carried out thru 
large bath towel, face cloth, small 
hand towel, and bath mat. A good 

of linen-nuck hand towel costs 

tween 75 cents and $1; these, too, 
peerne e of a fine — wean in- 
sure wearing qualities. I do not 
mean the ~e guest-size towel, 
which is really not within the practi- 
cal necessities of the linen closet. 
einsh pclusper eat vay Goat 

is cheaper and very dural 

but hard to the feel, whereas linen is 
soft and absorbent. Cotton huck, 
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Planet Jr. 


~ for gardens and 
, 

gardeners—large and 
small... . everywhere 














Decide this year to have a Planet Jr. Seeder. 
Decide to hoe and plant your garden in the easiest, 
quickest, most effective way—the Planet Jr. way. 
















You save time with a Planet Jr., save money when you 
“Grow your own,” and have more delicious and healthful 
vegetables. 


With a Planet Jr. No. 4 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe 
you can plant and hoe as big a garden as you like. Have all those 
delicious varieties you don’t have time for now. Plant as often as 
you like, at just the right time. For the Seeder makes the furrow, 
drops the seed evenly at the proper depth, covers it and marks 
the next: row all in one operation. And the wheel hoe 
attachments include a tempered steel plow for furrowing 
and hilling; 3 tempered steel cultivator teeth for 
cultivating, and a pair of 6-inch tempered-edged hoes 
for weeding. 


Send coupon for ee Planet Jr. Catalog 
with illustrations and full description of the gp 
No. 4 and 59 other Planet Jr. implements. “py wy. 










































The New 


Planet Jr. 
MOTOR CULTIVATOR 


narrow rows—and rapidly. Y et 
it willeasily pull a 6 to8-inch 
plow under average soil 


If your place is big 
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A PICK-UP 
FOR WINTER 
APPETITES | 


WOULDN'T you welcome something 
refreshing and crisp for breakfast 
tomorrow? Winter menus needn’t 
be entirely heavy. Try a ready-to- 
eat cereal and see how good it 
tastes. Kellogg’s Pep Bran Flakes, 
with milk or cream and a bit of 
preserved fruit. 

You’ll welcome the crispness and 
health of ready-to-serve cereals in 
winter. They help balance the diet 
—add variety, increase appetite 
appeal. They are ideal for children 
because so wholesome and easy to 
digest. Order a package of Kellogg’s 
Pep Bran Flakes from the grocer 
today. Made by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 














Sena 





Corn Flakes, Rice Krispies, ALL- 

BRAN, Pep Bran Flakes, Kellogg’s 

Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, 

Whole Wheat Krumbles, Kaffee Hag 
—the caffeine-free coffee. 
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JAPANESE peeeeS 


Dependable as a 
blommer ed beautiful, ieee 
liant flowers, hardy 
Azaleaalwa/sfindsa 














ing taste. Large flo conenes 
clustersis ac - 
blooming habitof adap: 
anese Azalea which is 







range of colors. 
shaceend planting ialeat- 
mold is beneficial to its 
best growth, al it 
will thrive in the ful! sun 


Ordereitherof Gomiow. 
ing shrubs from this ad 
at these very specia! postpaid prices:— 
Azalea— (Mollis) 
10 in.—12in.t , Vigorous plants $0.65each 4for $1.96 
12 in, —16 in. —— ashy plants - 1.25each 4for 3.90 
Red Leaved Ja 


Ti Ppanese Barberry 
9in.—12in. bushy plants - - $0.65each 4for$1.75 
12 in.—16 in. ae plants - - .1% 2.35 
Free Cata and Booklet 


e Th we 
Gr our big 1930 ae that tells all about our 600 acres 
of “Ev that’s and hardy.’ The catalog 
is a veritable index ot of Os ues and contains a complete listing 
of s rd an varieties as well as the good old favorites. 
Get the free be booklet that tells yo. how to plant for best results, 
THE COLE NURSERY CO., Box 10, Painesvute, Ohio 
















ELECTRIC FIRELESS 
COOKER RANGE 


fast as A ane aS bekig — 
od’ xivchen @ eens’ a 


| a saanhach banenlaberses 
find ke perfection. 
time, sesh nad — 

pAmazingly los low ACTORY 
ments. Lg for free AR 
special offer 


; Ens 
ELECTRIC RANGE 








ss 1 GROWN DAHLIAS 


pe k M i. De Vv Warner M 
i fe 
eh aa old Alex Waldie—Cream ss 


Tus collection of 6 famous exhibition Dahlias sent post- 
paid for $1.80. I grow only the best prize winning 
varieties. ‘Tubers low priced. Catalog free. 


LOMBARD’S DAHLIA GARDENS, Portland Rd., Saco, Me. 








while very cheap in comparison, does 
not wear as well as linen, is harsh, and 
quickly becomes gray in the launder- 
ing process. 

In damask for the table we find 
linen in its most superlative beauty. 
Many a pocketbook quickly finds its 
limitations here, for the cost of beau- 
tiful table linens mounts quickly, but 
hand embroidery and real lace are 
frequently a cause and effect. How- 
ever, a really fine damask cloth 
measuring 2 by 2)4 yards, with a 
dozen matching napkins 22 inches 
square, may be purchased for approx- 
imately $25. It is understood of course 
that this is the choice set which is 
reserved for dinners and festive occa- 
sions. With care in the laundering 
and storing this will last many years. 
Altho there is a tendency toward a 
smaller nankin for neral use, the 
larger nap<in Kua » mentioned is 
always the correct one. A smaller 
damask set consisting of a cloth 14% 
yards square with one-half dozen 
matching napkins of the larger size is 
a decided asset for smaller dinners. 

Color must be a reckoned factor 
in the linen damask of today, for the 
decided interest and charm that it has 
added to the dinner table has made it 
very popular. Traditional white still 
holds a favorite place for the more 
conservative. The modern patterns 
are to be found in the colored damasks, 
with the white still clinging to the 
classic motifs. An interesting de- 
velopment is an entirely new shape of 
napkin, long and narrow rather than 
square, measuring 15 inches by 22 
inches. This new shape is less likely 
to slip off one’s lap. 


S I have said, it is not how much 
you spend that makes for a suc- 
cessful, am yatta supply of linen 
in the household. Quantity is never 
as necessary as having just the right 
kind in the place where it is most 
needed. There is, however, a mini- 
mum with which a home can be com- 
petently run. It is wise always to 
count on six sheets to a bed; this 
allows two on the bed, two in the 
laundry, and two in the linen closet 
for emergency. If all the beds in the 
home are the same size, using the 
same size sheet, one extra sheet to a 
bed might be sufficient. Count three 
pillow cases for every pillow, on the 
same principle as the sheets. In addi- 
tion, the following towels are sug- 
gested for every person in the family. 
In a family of four or six the amount 
should be multiplied by that number. 
The numbers suggested are six bath 
towels, six hand towels, and three 
wash cloths. Add, also, two bath 
mats for each bathroom, and if pos- 
sible lay aside six more hand towels 
as guest towels. For a family of four 
the following will be an adequate 
supply of kitchen towels: twelve dish 
towels, six glass towels, and eight 
roller towels. 

I have already spoken of two pos- 
sible linen damask sets which should 
be in every linen closet. In addition, 
every closet should contain a heat- 
ee pad for the table. Several 
uncheon sets will be a great conven- 
ience, and for a family of four at least 
six doilie sets, consisting either of four- 
place doilies and a center doilie or 
one long runner and two doilies, for 
breakfast, luncheon, and informal din- 
ner. Whether the laundry is done at 
home or at a commercial laundry, and 
the speed with which clean linen is 
returned to the closet shelves may 
have some slight effect upon the nec- 
essary supply of any household linen. 
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How does your 
Garden Grow? 


Ir poErs not matter so 
much what varieties you 
plant as what kind of 
seeds you plant. You can 
select any number of varie- 
ties from Sutton’s Seeds 
and plant them with the 
assurance that your flower 
garden will be a colorful 
success. Sutton’s Seeds are 
the result of more than a 
hundred years’ experience 
and knowledge gained in 
breeding, selecting and 
testing seeds. Send for  gutton’s Improved 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide _DelphiniwmHybridum. 





in Horticulture and Seed packets, 60 
General Garden Seed cents and 35 cents. 
Catalogue 


This book will be sent on receipt of thirty-five 
cents in stamps or International Money Order. 
It is a real guide to flowers, how to select, where 
and how to plant them. Den’t wait—write for 
the bodk today. 


Sutton & Sons, Derr. 6, REaDING, ENGLAND 


England’s Best 


ROSES, PHLOX 
or DELPHINIUMS 


To get acquainted, we will 
send you 8 hardy 2-year-old 
field- grown Delphinium (Lark- 
spur) plants, assorted shades of blue, 
for $x postpaid. Or 3 strong 2-year-old field- 
| tt ye a ,Columbia, Los Angeles and 
uv. de C Pernet) for $1, pos aid. Or 6 assorted 
Phlox, strong 2- -year-old field. -grown plants for 
$1, postpaid. Our big, free, new catalog of fruit 
and ornamental trees, shrubs, roses, peren- 
nials and our famous 66 varieties of grape 
vines isnow ready. Send for it coday, Grapes 


West Hill Nurseries, Inc, AMNN)/77/7/1) 
Box A Small Fruits 


Fredonia, New York 
FREE 
ROSE GUIDE 


GROW beautiful roses. Add tothe 
value and attractiveness of your 
property with gorgeous blooms. 
Gur cunaleltely Mustretedenemnal, 
“New Guide to Rose Culture,” tells how. Gives 
hints used in raising Dingee Roses, famous for 
80 years. Information on planting, care, kinds. 
New and old varieties are shown in natural 
colors. 500 roses and flowering plants listed. 
Write today! 
The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 190, West Grove, Pa. 


DINGEE ROSES 
























155 Startling New House Plans 


Just off the press. 






_ Kel Order today as editon is aie ise 
s Pay —- on livery 
BE-§ plus postag: pe cnape. 


‘; dnaved Ghaies 
718 manera Pane, be Pa. 














KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

and Power La 

A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 

Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 

Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers, 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1125-834 Ave. 8. E. Minneapolis, Minn 






5 Fees 























“Such Wonderful 
Coffee!’’ 


[Continued from page 36] 


the coffee bean is ground very fine, 
which means the fibrous cells are 
broken down so that all of the deli- 
cious flavor is released readily. 

The market offers many types of 
pots with special perforated contain- 
ers for making drip coffee. Sometimes 
a filter or drip bag is used over the 
top of the pot. In cleansing these 
bags cold water is used. The best 
system is never to let the bag dry, but 
to keep it submerged in cold water in 
a covered glass. This needs to be 
stored in a cool place, such as the re- 
frigerator. Hot water sets coffee 
stains in the bag, and exposure to air 
frequently causes the bag to sour. 
When a new one is to be employed, 
itis boiled before placing coffee in it. 

There is a tricolator that may be 
used with any available coffee pot. It 
resembles a small pan with a cover 
and is set on top of the pot. In it is 
placed filter <a and then the 
ground coffee. this the boiling 
water is poured. It drips into the pot 
below, which is kept warm by 
set in a pan of hot water. There also 
are attractive glass drip-coffee pots. 


Y EXPERIENCE in making 

filtered coffee has stressed the 

importance of heeding certain rules. 
Here they are: 

Pre-heat the pot. It may be set in 
a warm place for several minutes be- 
fore being mustered into use, or it 
may be placed in a pan containing 
hot water. 

Use a finely ground or pulverized 
coffee, for it gives a more rapid and 
more nearly complete solution of the 
flavor-giving substances. 

Allow at least 1 tablespoonful of 
coffee for every cupful of water and 
£n extra spoonful for the pot. Many 
individuals like stronger coffee than 
this makes. For example, I use 4% 
cupful of the finely ground coffee to 
5 cupfuls of boiling water. 

Make certain that the water boils. 
Then pour it over the ground coffee. 
If the water is measured before it is 
boiled, allow an extra cupful for eva 
oration. The dripping process sho 
not last longer than 2 minutes. Long 
dripping at a lower temperature in- 
creases the bitter taste and decreases 
the delightful flavor and aroma. 

Strain and serve the coffee at once. 
If < pa 4 a delay = o*, = 
ing, the coffee piping hot, but do 
not let tt boil. ee 

If you prefer to make boiled coffee, 
either medium or finely ground coffee 
beans may be used. The world is 
filled with recipes for this beverage, 
but one of the latest approved ones 
is this: 

Measure 1 cupful of the ground 
coffee and mix with 1 beaten egg and 
4 cupful of cold water. Stir this into 
@ pot containing 6 cupfuls of boiling 
water and let it boil 1 minute. Re- 
move to a warm place, stuff paper 
or cheesecloth into the spout, and let 
stand for 3 minutes. Strain and serve 
immediately. If there is a delay in 
service, strain the beverage into a pre- 
heated china pot ( or enameled) 
cover tightly, and set in a pan of 
warm water. 

In many households coffee is 
brewed in a percolator. More coarse- 
ly ground coffee may be used, but the 
particles should not be larger than 
particles of cornmeal. It is important 











WE PAY FREIGHT 
W845 


COMPLETE 





*e 


Buy At Wholesale! 


OU can get all materials direct from mill and make 4 big savings 

on your home! Owners tell of $300 to $1,500 actual savings on 
single homes. Mill-cut lumber saves you 40% labor. Not portable. 
Sturdy, substantial, permanent homes. Guaranteed materials de- 
livered to your station freight paid. Most remarkable money-saving 
prices ever offered and 3 years to pay if you wish. 


“Saved $1,000 on House and Garage” 


says Mrs. Coombs, “‘counting labor and lumber. All is as you said. I 
have advised my brother to order one of wy homes” .. . “‘Believe I 


saved $500 by buying from you,” writes 
pasved™ $1,000 and $1,500” on hishome. You 


... Mr. Davissaved 


between 


A. Anderson of Nebraska 


can do as well, Every home owner who built a Liberty saved money. 


FREE HANDSOME BIG BOOK OF 


HIOMES - FULL 


Get beautiful big book of newest homes. 
AMAZING NEWPLAN | Page after page of homes in full color. 
Amazing values from $392 to $1558. 
plete materials. You | 35 home plans—wonderful 4 to 7-room 
Tnepect quality and | aoe me ste dal’ agit ae: 
; can, te ng 
ott on, your signs. Practical—beautiful. Book shows 
Yeu do not La, ¢ | table of construction time for each home. 





penny 
unless completely | actual 
satisfied. Is ou 











“WRITE 


there be money. 34 years of square dealing 

any better proof of hind our guarantee. Write or send 
zane confidence we | coupon for free book today. You'll save 

ave in Liberty | yourself a substantial sum. Address 
Homes? 34 ing 
equare dealing Address.......... ?.. 
| ah of Homes Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
wae, Dept. 2-A, Bay City, Mich. | ciy................ 








PRICE INCLUDES 


all highest quality lumber 
cut-to-fit, doors, win- 
dows, stairs, high grade 
interior woodwork, lath, 
shingles, hardware, glass, 
paints, nails, etc., com- 
plete. Working plans, in- 
structions, FREE. 3 
years to pay. 

Time payments may be 
arranged if desired. All 


teed. Freight paid east 
of Mississippi River and 
north of Mason-Dixon 
line, also to Minnesota, 
lowa, i. 

SEND FOR BOOK 








LEWIS MFG. CO. 
Dept. 2-A, Bay City, Mich. 


Please send fme, FREE, your 1930 Book of 
Liberty Homes illustrated in'color and details of 
your 3 year payment plan. 














You'll be interested in our new Bright 
Pink Ruffled Petuniag Hardy Double 
Carnations in five colors; anew fragrant 
Sweet Peas New Asters; New Zinnias; 


reeuctee HART & VICK Seeds - 
86 Stone Street-Rochester, NY. 


January, 1930, Better Homes and GarpENs 


“aN FST Ei SAIS ED RIES LS SRI 
e’ve Printed The Sort of 
Seed Book You've Always Wanted 
~Witle For Your Copy To -Day 


Most convenient seed and plant book for home ~~ 


gardeners you have ever seen, Flowerand Vege- ~, 
that will thrive 

enced care. Profuseiy illus- 
colors, Selection is a pleasant 


table seeds, rare and common, 
under least ex 
trated in na 
recreation — not a confusing task. 
eee ein 
Lette tevemecaceadeant Whveler ete 
ties find no place in this book. Only kinds you 
can upon. Hart & Vick seedsare tested 
eceeds—and they are { 


reasonably 
Plan Your Garden NOW! Ask for this book TODAY! 























for every garden 


No garden is modern without the colorful beauty, 
exquisite fragrance and fascinating interest of a 
Water Lily Pool. Even small gardens have zoom for 
at least a simple tub-garden. 


Complete Water Garden—Only $5 
Choice of pink, blue, yellow, or white 
Water Lily; 6 Aquatic Bienes: 6 Border 
Plants; Cedar Water Lily Tub $ 

and Pair of Snails. Allfor. . 5 


[Illustrated Booklet Free 


Shows you howto constructa pool or plant a tub gar- 
den. Describes and illustrates Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants and Ornamental Fishes. Gives cultural direc- 
tions. Send for FREE copy today. 


Mikado Collection of Fancy Fishes 


A beautiful and interesting collection including one 
pair each of Japanese Veiltails, Calico Veiltails, 
Veiltail Moors, Korean Fringetails and Lion Heads. 
$32.50 value for $25. Send for catalog of Fancy 
Fishes and Aquariums. 


18 Gal. DeLuxe rium; 
beautifully finished $22.50 





























Thomas 
A. Edison 


(A 1930 Introduction by Dahliadel) 


This gorgeous new royal purple exhi- 
bition decorative together with The 

World and Treasure Island, 1929 in- 
troductions, comprise a beautiful and impressive 
trio of dahlias for any flower lover's garden. All three 
are thrifty growers with insect resistant foliage and 
cane stiff stems and all three are guaranteed by 
Dahliadel. They together with all other dahliasgrown 
at this nursery are’ Potash Fed” therefore stepsahead, 


OUR 1930 CATALOGUE 


will picture these three varieties in color and in addi- 
tion contains other color and halftone illustrations of 
new and established varieties, together with complete 
cultural directions. A FREE copy will be mailed on 


request. 
Dahliadel Nurseries 
Warren W.Maytrott BoxB Vineland,N.J._ 











FURNITURE, 










Trellises, C . Fences, Pergolas, Cotes, 
Bi d Houses, etc., allmadethenew “HOM. 
KRAFT” way that saves 25% to 50%. 
—s quality. Write for free book or 
direct trom this adv. at special prices. 
grounds 





Make your home 4 2 ates 
Song Bird Decoysi inex at 





Oration. Also used as flower 





enclose names of 3 other 


and 
size, actual colors. 50c each. 
ft. bons. RED CARDINAL sent 
free you 
owners and 10c for packing and mailing, 





CYCO MFG. CO. 
303 S. W. 9th St., Des Moines, Ia. 






















Bianpano cnain COMPANY (A 
Eastera Branch’ 168 Cedar St, New Yok Ft 














that the percolator be appropriate in 
size to the amount of the beve to 
be brewed in it, for it is impossible to 
make one cupful of good coffee in a 
percolator having a capacity of eight 


cups. 
The ease with which the percolator 
may be kept clean is worthy of con- 
sideration when a purchase is being 
made. Some have pumps with little 
valves and wells in the bottom of the 
pot that are difficult to scour. If an 
electric appliance is to be bought, one 
that has a thermostat to turn off the 
heat when it gets too hot and to turn 
it on when it becomes too cool is a 
happy investment. This will provide 
hot coffee for late-comers to break- 
fast and does away with the danger of 
over-strong and very bitter coffee. 
To make, allow the water to percolate 
over the grounds 3 minutes, counting 
the time from the instant the water 
starts to trickle thru the grounds. 


Linens to Match 
Your Dishes 


[Continued from page 32] 


Instruction sheet and color plans for 
both painting and embroidering are 
included with either order. 

The third ensemble was designed 
to use with those brilliant-hued peas- 
ant wares which make the gayest 
little breakfast and tea sets of today. 
Two amusing designs with a pee 
— and an inquisitive bunny—yel- 
ow with orange trimmings, if you 
please—are chock-full of variegated 
vegetables, such as carrots, tomatoes, 
and lettuce, in natural hues with a 
blue green-pepper and leaves. A part- 
linen runner of cross-bar crash, about 
17 by 42 inches, stamped with square 
designs at each end may be ordered as 
No. 656-R (50 cents). Oblong peasant 
napkins, 12 by 17 inches, stamped 
with a matching carrot and lettuce, 
are 656-N (15 cents each). Or if you 
wish, a set of the three patterns used 
may be ordered with carbon to trace 
them on cloth, oilcloth, or wood. They 
are embroidered with a fill-in chain 
stitch, similar to the fruit design. This 
is described in the instruction sheet. 
Several quaint edge treatments are 
also included. Six colors of floss are 
used: black, buff, copper, red, light 
green, and peacock. ‘he designs with 
carbon for tracing are No. 656-P (25 
cents). Thread may be ordered as 
No. 656-T (20 cents for the six skeins 
in boilproof six-strand). 

As January is the accepted month 
for replenishing linens, and because a 
monogram or initial is the favorite 
marking of many persons, we are 
again offering the flower initials. They 
consist of a flower and any one letter, 
which are designed into a circle pat- 
tern. These were published sometime 
ago and are again for sale at 30 cents. 
To secure the initial “A” send for 
No. 502A; the initial “B” is No. 502B; 
“C”’ is No. 502C, and so on thru the 
alphabet. These numbers supply one 
dozen each of wax transfers 3 inches 
and | 34 inches in diameter of any given 
initial. Be sure to mention the fetter 
you want. So many ple have re- 
quested a complete alphabet that we 
are arranging a pattern of these—25 
different letters, each in 2 sizes, as 
Order No. 502 (30 cents). These 
are correct for making table or bed- 
room linens, towels, or many wear- 
ables, and they may be embroidered 
in white or natural colors, either on 
color circle swatches that applique, or 
directly on the material. 
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Nour &, Teoeidini 


‘THE effect. res have so carefully 
planned wil find expression only to 
the extent to which gua/ity is the true 
characteristic of the plants you select. 
Assurance of that gwa/ity is found in 
the House of Barnes Bros.,with whom 
quality and integrity are a tradition. 
Soon the time will be here for making 
your spring selections. Let them 
sturdy plants from the rugged New 
England environment in which 
arnes Bros. plants are reared. 
Send for new catalog now. 
THE BARNES BROS. NURSERY CO. 
Box 10, Yalesville, Connecticut 


The Original 


BARNES BROS. NURSERY 


ablished 1890 


SHUMWAY’'S 
VivodSeeds\ 


New crop, tested seeds, grown from selected 
stocks—sure to ye For 60 years sat- 
isfied customers have used Shumway’s Good 


Seeds. Prices reasona 
FREE—Larce catalog with hundreds of 
pictures of vegetables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ addresses TODAY. 
R. H. SHUMWAY 


122 S. First St. Rockford, Til. 










































































































[New G rapes, Roses, 
ee Shrubs 


Grapes. Fredonia; 
Sheridan, Portiand, 
Ontario, ng 
Raspberries. Viking, Latham .| 
Gooseberry. Poorman. \ 
As Washington Rust- 
wherry. Mastodon, everbearing 
e) Shrubs. Beauty Bush, Philadelphus pisginal, 
Daphne, Talisman Rose, Red-leaved Ba . 

Free Catalogue, listing these and others 


T. S. HUBBARD CO., Box 18, Fredonia, N. Y. 


















Com: Electric 
ELECTRIC Light Plane, Ideal for farme, 


ANYWHERE 5130" 


Runs household | epetianess. In- 
etallit yourself. ing, Fixtures 
and ps for 7 rooms $17.50. 
Write for circular. 

D. W. ONAN & SONS 
3120 Royaiston Minneapolis, 








CALIFORNIA GROWN 
WATER LILIES 


Marliac Trio - $3.00 Post 
Our assortment of Tempest 
hite, Yellow and Pink. 
Now is the time to plan for a water lily garden. All shipments 
guaranteed for safe arrival. Warrz ron Free CaTatocue ... 
with many descriptive illustrations and detailed information 
on building pools, on request. . 
LONG BEACH WATER GARDENS 
Box 928 Long Beach, California 





WHOLESALE PRICES 


ON OUALIPTY NURSERY STOCK 





Direct to Grower. Examine Plants, Shru 
‘Trees Before You Pay. Gattefection Aesusced, rite 
For Our Catalog Before You Order and Save Money. 
FREE NURSERY STOCK: a A yt 
Small Fruits and we will mail cou entitling to 
additional nursery stock free with your first order. 
THE WHITTEN-ACKERMAN NURSERIES 
Box 26 Bridgman, Michigan 



































Winter Wild Life 
at Our Very Doors 


[Continued from page 63] 


neighbor. Reynard’s bark can often 
be heard at night. Sometimes his 
trail circles thru our yard, reminding 
us that “each hour of the night is 
crowded with events.” 

The raccoon is a roving neighbor. 
He is one of the most thoroly noc- 
turnal of all our park mammals and 
likes to roam along the streams. He 
usually makes his home in a hollow 
high up in a tree where a limb has 
been broken off by the wind. 

In the early days badgers were 
fairly common. Now they are rarely 
seen in this part of lowa; but not so 
with the opossum. In spring the 
mother opossum carries tiny 
babies in a pouch as she roams thru 
the woods in search of food. They are 
gentle creatures and will often allow 
us to pick them up. 

The weasels are now clothed in fur 
to match the glistening white snow 
— which they wander in quest of 


The smaller neighbors and dwellers 
of fields and woods are represented by 
the moles, mice, voles, and shrews, 
their numerous trails forming deli- 
cate tracings and lacelike patterns 
upon the snow. 

This winter, park visitors discov- 
ered a new trail in the snow among 
The Ledges’ hills—a deer trail, made 
by a herd of five White-tailed Deer. 
Last winter was perhaps the first that 
deer ranged these hills since the da 
of the red men. Last year, on t 
first day of June, a baby fawn was 
born in The Ledges. The young are 
prettily marked with snow-white 
spots. In a few months the white 
me with the brown, and by fall 
the little fellow’s coat is rich brown. 

The winter wren is our smallest 
visitor from the far North. He is shy 
and retiring, and readily eludes de- 
tection as he darts in and out among 
the roots and rocks along the stream. 
Snowy Owls from the Arctic regions 
were observed last winter. 

One winter a band of twenty or 
more American Magpies sojourned 


in the park. 
On the upland, or in open fields 
where various can best be found, 


we may look for flocks of Horned 
Larks, Lapland Longspurs, Snow 
Buntings, — Blue Siskins, 
Purple Finches, and Red-poll Linnets. 


EW birds of the Northland are 

more interesting than the siskins, 
crossbills, and snowflakes. They are 
very erratic in their habits: here to- 
day, gone tomorrow; and years may 
elapse before one is seen again. 

Some of the birds that remain with 
us thruout the year delight to be out 
in a snowstorm. The chickadee, the 
little optimist that everyone loves, 
is never more frolicsome than when it 
is snowing. 

The wandering visitors that come 
to us in flocks from the Northland 
will bear careful watching, not only 
on account of their own peculiar 
charm, but because with them are 
sometimes found even rarer st: 

Among a flock of cedar birds t 
may be one or more of the rare Bo- 
hemian on which is somwhat 
larger and has white ring bars and a 
black throat. 

The prairie horned larks and Snow 
Buntings often flock together. With 
them we may find a Lapland Larkspur. 
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low to_Modernize Old ‘Homes 


for more profit if you sell or rent 


pace a kodak picture or other photograph of an old 
homeand let the WEATHERBEST Service Dept. mail you 
a FREE sketch to show possible exterior changes. Simple 
changes in roof line or entrance will often makean old home 
modern. Sketch willalsoshow the beauty of WEATHERBEST 
Stained Shingles laid right over old sidewalls and roofs— 
at less than the cost of two good paint jobs. 

If you prefer, write first for booklet, ‘“‘Making Old Houses Into 

Charm: and 


ing Homes” ask for full explanation of 
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uae an “enclosed If you will include 10c (stamps or coin) we will mail 
warnexsest you Portfolio of Color reproductions of new and old 
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Send FREE booklet, “Making Oid Houses Into Charming Homes”. 
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NOW-Tend Garden 
10 iimes Faster. 














Bigger Yields 
—Earlier Crops 


THIS year, have a won- 
derful garden—fresh vege- 
tables weeks earlier—plants 
thriving as never before. 
easy, now, the EASY way. 
Just a few minutes each 
week and after rains. Ends 
hours of hoeing drudgery. 
Just guide along the rows, 


GARDEN 
“ as you care to walk. RAISER 
i running—women and 


hildren push it eaaty.. Kills ev: t foods wood. A. and aerates 
the soil, releasi. 









uable ~ py 


es 
a smooth mellow mulch. Moisture-robbing earth cracks 
are filled. Makes a dandy seed bed. Has 3 crowned, 
easy-scouring shovels for deep cultivation. 
ust-proof steel frame. “— guards. 
Money-back GUARANTEE! 
Send Your shane NOW 
Save money. Get our new lower direct-to-you 
express-prepaic p~ices. Read big free illus- 
trated Bettor Gardening book. New gardening 
facts. Photos of the EASY. See the wor it 
does, the many improvements. Letters from 
users. Write today--a card will do—send NOW! 


EASY MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 221, Lincoln, Neb. 
















PUREBRED SEEDS—early, 
hardy, wind and drought 
resistant—— these are the [char- 
acteristics of all Will varieties. 
Seeds that meet all state 
requirements, 
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For $1.00 instead of $1.55 
you may buy our famous 

of vegetables fora 
25x40 foot garden. Heavy 
producers, yielding some- 
thing fresh and tasty for your 
table all summer long. 













Beans, carrots, 
Bantam Sweet Corn, cucum- 
bers, —e onions, par~ 


radishes, 
¢ attach $1.00 to 
write your name 
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LAN fF ARCHITECT 





studying. Graduates are earn- 
ing $50 to $200 a week. The 
first step toward success is to— 
Write today for details. 
American Landscape 
Member National 
Home Study Council 

20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 





PEACH ites” 
APPLE jayne. 


Pear, Plu cose Berries, Grapes, Nuts 
Ornament ines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 








Homemaking Ideas 


From California 
{Continued from page 21] 


hanker to transplant in his native 
heath. California homes and gar- 
dens, especially, catch the traveler’s 
eye, for the Californians have devel- 
oped home building and garden mak- 
ing to an art not equaled, so far as 
the average family is concerned, any- 
where else on earth. 

Not long ago, I asked Gilbert Stan- 
ley Underwood, the versatile south- 
ern California architect, how to de- 
scribe the prevailing sty le of architec- 
ture in the state, and he replied, 
“Native materials are used, as far as 
possible, and the building blended 
into the landscape.” 

That appears to be what the Cali- 
fornians are trying to do. A home to 
them is not a house—it is a house 
with a garden, a house in a landscape. 
The Californian is always trying to 
invent a house that will fit round his 
favorite tree, or that will blend into 
the hillside, ‘overlooking his favorite 
view. 


_— Franciscan padres, who first 
explored and colonized California 
left a noble example of environmental 
architecture for the modern Califor- 
nians to emulate. The padres, hav- 
ing little with which to work, reared 
their fine old mission buildings out of 
the earth itself. They baked adobe 
bricks in the sun, and with them built 
the arcaded missions. Their lines 
were so simple and natural that the 
mission ado became as much a 
part of the landscape as did the Live 
Oaks themselves. Later Californians, 
admiring these old mission structures, 
evolved numerous variations of the 
Spanish type of building. 

One heritage of the modern Cali- 
fornians from the old Spanish days is 
the patio, or inclosed garden. In son 
and story, the hearth has been hail 
as the heart of the American home, as 
it was of our English forbears. But 
in many.a California home, it is the 
patio. The Californian who has no 
patio in which to sun himself, or to 
take his meals, or to nap or to rest 
under the open skies, is to be pitied 
by his more fortunate neighbors. The 
Californians have no patent on this 
patio idea, and there appears to be 
no reason why, in_ principle, it 
may not be introduced into Indiana. 

Another little joy of the Califor- 
nian is his outdoor grill, or barbecue. 
No home is entirely complete without 
one. 

The southern Californians, living 
in a region of perpetual warm weather, 
have evolved various ideas of home 
building that catch the fancy of the 
traveler at once. One of these is the 
general practice of placing their build- 
ings back from twenty to thirty feet 
from the ~~ line so that the 
street may with long stretches 
of lawns and ms he extending from 
one end of the suburban blocks to 
the other. 

The enthusiasm of the Californians 
for transplanting wildflowers to their 

ardens has caused considerable alarm 

oe the fate of = a die 
large percentage of these plants die 
in transplanting, and today there is 
on foot in Cali ornia a& movement te 
discourage promiscuous digging of 
wild plants. In fact, there are areas 
where uprooting of native lants is 
strictly forbidden by la n other 
districts wildflow Sivas are 









ih Complete Ger-engi et oerrult Growers. Berks, 
Estates, Cemeteries, Poultrymen and Small Farmers. 
Does away eth tan hoclng, weeding; [Plows 
work also Lawn-mowing & with Sickle Discs 

















Bar Mower cuts hay, weeds & long grass. Seeds 
GUARANTEED TOOL CONTROL 
With new Unit Tool Control even a nov- Cultivates 
AV) ice easily does closest work. | Mows Hay 


RIDE OR WALK 
Yeu Use the W alsheitherasa | and Lawns 
Y WalkingorRidngout — 
RUNS BELT MACHINERY 
eed Mills, Pumps, Saws, Concrete 
mee Washing Machine, or Grindstone. 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
5 Our Present Facto offer, makes it easy 
to own a Write Today! 


WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


3320 Talmage Av., SE. 
MINNEAPOLIS, 














CONDON BROS.,. Seedsmen 
Rock RE CKFORD, 





RUBS! 


and TREES 
Ornamentals of all kinds cultured 
mee} nurseries, Hardy, disease-free, 









fully guaran: way. None better, 
sem our big catalog paps direct-from- — 
Bulbs strawberry and oth quail Edt phone Beed Corn, 


Beod Potatece ete. Cotalon vans FREE, J AS 


F. C. STAHELIN & SON, Box 15, Bridgman, Mich. 





Det: delicate 
rant. Grows 2 to 4 ft. tall. 
for blooming sise bulb—also free 42nd 
catalog describing everything in_northern 
Flore Garden and Flower Scods—Farm Seeds and 
jursery stock. illustra 
) ~y+—phbes -O ~ = 8 
329 First Aveune Faribealt, Minn. 


ROSES 
OF NEW CASTLE 


» is the title of our beautiful book for 

1930. 85th edition. Shows in exquisite 

colors and tells how to grow our famous 

Roses and other beautiful garden flowers. 

A gold mine of information. Low prices. Write for 


P. ae 
wteien ehos.co. EB 



























| ARNEL 2 SB 
SPARAGUS tesco: 
garden within 
year from planting, if you plant SHOE- 
MAKER'S Gi: age we jet et Asparagus roots. 
Plant them in th etable garden or at the back 
of the perennial flower border. Folder giving prices 
and culture directions free on request. 
+ ay eemenatied gay ne eg Fo FARMS 


pees TREES 3? 


monn te Shrubs 10c. a berries 











Wholesale prices '¢ prices. CATALOG FREE 
County Nursery, Box 114, Rogers, Arkansas 
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to see that no plant is transplanted 
unless another is left near by to per- 
petuate the strain. 

The California garden of native 
rm and plants is a joy to its 
owner for the reason that it is easy 
to care for, and the wide variety of 

growing conditions i in the state makes 
it possible to have some kind of wild- 
— > blossom most of the = 

Early in the spring (February an 
Mareh in Californi Ay} one hears the 
Californians talking of trips to the 
deserts to see the wildflowers. These 
desert flowers are the most remark- 
able gardens under the California 
skies. The Mohave and the Colorado 
deserts will be but dry dead masses of 
burning sands, with only cacti and 
greasewood for shrubbery. Comes the 

rain, and within three or four weeks, 
whale sandy wastes are ablaze with 
brilliant shades of rose and yellow. 

In March and April the ‘fields of 
southern California come to gay life 
with their displays of California-pop- 
pies. Little wonder that the Califor- 
nians chose this their native flower. 
Numerous flowering ss and lu- 
pines follow, shortly 

The greatest wildflower garden i in 
California is found in the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin valleys, three hun- 
dred miles of rolling meadows along 
the foothills, given over to California- 

ppies, lupines, daisies, troutlilies, 

y - jump - ups, and primroses. 
After the first of April this vast area is 
carpeted with masses of color, usually 
one plant predominating in a given 
area. One may see, at the southern 
tip of the San Joaquin, for example, 
masses of lupines covering twenty 
or more square miles in one stretch. 

The foothills round the great val- 
leys, San Joaquin, Sacramento, and 
Santa Clara, are the stronghold of the 
lupines, a most adaptable plant, which 

ws as a tiny plant but a few ’ inches 
high h in the more arid plains and at- 
tolacthy aaa of & chr 4 feet tall in 
the hills along the coast. Here also 
are the mariposa-lilies, as the Cali- 
fornians call them, really not lilies at 
all, but wild butterfly-tulips. 

The Redwood Empire, along the 
north coast of California, is a land of 
flowers in May and June, with a 
variety including California-poppies, 
lupines, Indian Paintbrush, trout- 
lihes, and various species of lilies of 
the Humboldt family, resembling 
Tiger Lilies. 

After June the Californians turn to 
the mountain areas for their wild- 
flowers. It is time for the azaleas, the 
dogwoods, the wild-lilacs, and a whole 
host of the smaller wild plants which 
follow in the wake of the 
snows, including that rarest of 
California flowers, the snowplant, for 
the picking of which one may be 
pen $25. 

Finding wildflowers in the Cali- 
fornia mountains is simply a matter 
of following the spring up the moun- 
tainside. The walter hes seen mari- 
posa-lilies in the Sierra foothills as 
early as March, and he has seen them 
in September, 8,000 feet higher. 


OW one word of ing to those 
who would visit the California 
wildflowers in their ‘native haunts. 
Don’t take too literally what any 
magazine writer says about when and 
where to find them, even tho yon may 
read it in Better Homes and Gardens. 
Remember that the seasons vary with 
the rainfall, and sometimes, in periods 
of little rain, blossomtime does not 
come at all to certain California 
areas for two years on end. 
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Price Includes all lumber 


readi-cut, mill-work, windows, 
doors, interior woodwork, hardware, roof- 
ing, glass, nails, paints, varnish and stains. 
All materials shipped in a sealed box car 
direct from the big Aladdin Mills by pre- 
paid freight. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
All lumber is certified, sound, strong, and 
of high quality. This and all Aladdin 
homes are permanent, year’round homes— 
warm in Lena? Not ’ or “sectional” 
in any sense. Many designs to choose from. 
$366 to $1688. 5to9 rooms. Also Summer Cot- 
tages and Garages, at amazing savings. 


Aladdin’s Readi-cut System Revolutionizes 

Home Building Methods and Costs 
Buy direct from the Aladdin Mills at wholesale prices. 
Save 18% lumber waste and 30% labor cost. All — i 
lumber is cut-to-fit at the Mill on huge labor-saving 7 — lt ene 
machines, instead of on the job, where lumber and labor 


waste costs dearly. Complete instructions and drawings en- 
oes 00 Se Bees 08 Andee geuseelt if you are handy 


MailCouponTodayfor (tesa 
FREECATALOG $116 


Send Coupon today for your free copy 
of-the beautiful, new, 1930 Aladdin Catalog. 
Printed in full it colors, profusely illustrated, 
ng wong dh 

tive home owners. eo tae the coupon va mail it 
NOW. Address nearest office. No obligation. 


THE ALADDIN COMPANY 
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_ » Michigan 
sesssessessnsssssssessennsussecrenssnsussssetansnssssossessssssseesseenery 
City, Mich., Wilmington, 
nearest office) 1 -A~ | — Toronto, Ont. Can. 


(Address 
Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the beautiful new 1930 Aladdin 
Catalog of Readi-cut Homes, Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 974, 
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Sturdier potted a 
with this complete plant food 


Full-leaved growth—sturdier root systems 
—more flowers per plant! Insure them in 
your house plants ae this complete, 
scientifically foietid 

Vigoro contains a rae essentials of 
plant nutrition correctly proportioned 
according to the formula of experts. Green- 
houses use and recommend it. 

Feed your plants regularly with Vigoro. 
It keeps them thriving, helps protect them 
against disease. 

Vigoro is clean, odorless, inexpensive 
and convenient. Now on sale in the new 


12 oz. package as well as the 5 Ib. 
container. Full directions are inluded 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 




















COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 






SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 








ALWAYS Ask For DENI S54 Years of Hite Weave Colonial Rugs special to order. 
g Comedy- Moet — audeville Acts, HOME Learn fase inating pew Yo craft, in 30 
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read Strawberries 


Send your name and address and we 
will send you absolutely FREE our new 
book about strawberries. 


Learn how you can grow your own Straw- 


berries FREE — how you can grow them for 
market and make big money—haw Straw- 
berries will rr tym pay for —_ home. One 
man made $1 from a single acre. Another 
— $627 from % acre. Hundreds make $500 
to $1260 per acre right along, and thousands 
are growing their own. 


Strawberries are the most delicious fruit that 
grows. No home or farm is complete without 
them. Get this book and learn all about Kel- 

logg’s wonderful heavy-producing Thorobred 
Pedigree Plants that have startled the Straw- 
Rod) berry world. The 
book tells how to 
grow them. 


Just write your 
name and address 
on a Post Card— 
nothing else—and 
mail it to us— 
we'll know what 
it’s for and will 
send you _ this 
new Free 

at once. Don't 
put it off—do 
it now. 


R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 986 
THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN 



















Made to build New Business. A trial wid 
make you our permanent customer, 


_ Tee COLLECTION 2:4ist, 


b 15c; Lettuce, 12 kinds, — 1S; 
ith the finest, worth 20c; Turnip, 7 splendid, worth 

Oc; S best varieticn, worth't 15c; 10 Spring Flow- 
ering Delbawerth 230080 veriexian ig in all; worth $1.00, 


GUABANTEED TO PLEASE 
Write today; mention this paper 
SEND 10CENTS 


to cover postage and packing and receive 
“Sh tepuhe care tein. 
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Rockford Seed Farms 
104 Rockford, Il. 
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WATER LILIES 


How to build and care for 
a pool ... 100 varieties of 
rare lilies . . . profuse illus- 
trations, many in color . . . 
interesting collections and 
other features are found in 
our 1930 catalog. This 36- 
page hand-book of water 
lily lore is now ready and 
is yours for the asking. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


JOHNSON WATER GARDENS 
Box BH 130. +¢ Hynes + California 
(he ng lies 9:8 a ements 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and na Power Lawnmower 
vanie for Gardeners, Suburban- 
Truckers, 













ites, Florists, Nursery- 
Catalog 
noe po Growers, Country Pree 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE e 
1035 33rd Ave. S. E., Minneapolis, Mi 








Are Your Husband’s 
Friends Welcome? 


[Continued from page 22] 


‘is to be what Harriet calls a restau- 


rant, obviously there should be a 
special budget for that purpose under 
some such al as “business promo- 
-_ It would be simple if that were 
all. 

One cannot save before a spectator 
in just ‘the way one can alone. Be- 
sides, the whole point of the enter- 
tainment is lost on client or customer 
if the poverty or retrenchment is dis- 
closed. To make entertainment grati- 
fying something must be offered in 
the way of entertainment. The ver 
size of the home must be chang 
And another bedroom in a city 1s a 
great item on the budget. Yet the 
purpose that the home serves does 
undoubtedly affect its type 

The thing for Harriet to ‘iol in such 
a situation 1s to jot down those things 
that are necessary if she is to enter- 
tain frequently and unexpectedly, de- 
cide upon the kind of house that is 
necessary, and then see where and 
how she can make this up elsewhere. 
Nor is it so difficult. She might, for 
instance, have preferred a modernly 
equipped kitchen with all the new 
and expensive conveniences, a tiny 
establishment with dining alcove 
and breakfast set for four. But she 
must have a dining-room seating 
eight if need be and a table service of 
more formal lines for even more. She 
must have more linen, and she must 
expect larger laundry bills. The extra 
bedroom means more rent and laun- 
dry, too. Then there is nothing for 
it but to economize on equipment. 


AVING made her sacrifice and 
adjusted the equipment to ‘her 
needs of entertaining, Harriet has the 
further task of adjusting her standard 
to these same needs. Take, for ex- 
ample, the matter of menus. She may 
have pride in a certain expensive dish. 
But again there must be sacrifice. She 
must hunt the cheaper foods and 
strive to make them “just as good.” 
It can be done. She must have at her 
fingers’ ends, as it were, certain 
quickly prepared delicious meals. It 
will take time to learn them, and as 
her time is probably limited, she will 
necessarily have to drop other house- 
wifely activities that may give her 
more pleasure, such, for instance, as 
the embroidering of sheets. She may 
enjoy cooking and so like to linger 
over long and complicated recipes, 
but if she is to be a on oe she must 
seek the quickly and easily cooked, 
for she must appear her husband’s 
wife, not his drudge. Even if she can 
afford a servant she must encourage 
the servant to use the same kind of 
recipes, for her success as hostess for 
suc ests depends not upon the 
carefulness and detail with which 
menus are worked out but upon the 
household’s ability to meet emergen- 
cies with ease. 

“All very well,”’ I can hear Harriet 
say, “but you assume that I’ve noth- 
ing else to do but entertain guests.” 
And certainly there is the element of 
time. It also is one of the facts, the 
“conditions” she must face. Foolish 
indeed she would be to plan a sys- 
tem or experiments that she has not 
the time to carry out. She must de- 
cide on plans that she has time to 
carry out. If she has no time for 
guests, that is a fact that can be no 
more overridden than would her hus- 
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ICK’S and'Fover GUIDE 
and Flower 
Just the Book You Need — fowl 
All about growing vegetables, flowers, bulbs, and 
Illustrates and descri valuable new varieties best, 
tested, standard kinds. This book is the result of long, 
practical experience. Contains many attractive offers. 
rite for your FREE copy today. 
America’s First Catalog Seed House 
JAMES VICK’S SONS, INC. ROCHESTER N.Y. 
90 Pleasant St. The Flower city 
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Interior Decorat ion 
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KNITTING WOOL 


RUG YARNS 
Colonial Yarn House 1231-D Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 





























band’s lack of money if he wanted to 
buy a car. But she should consider 
carefully if the time could not be man- 
aged. Not lightly can she fail to try. 
Still, I have seen too many women 
say they had no time for this duty 
when they were wasting it. No, not 
on bridge or diversions but on the 
minutiae of housekeeping, on think- 
ing and air-castle building, on nap- 
ping or playing in a garden, on pride- 
ul attention to draperies and linen 
and things that were gratifying to 
the wife’s ego but not useful to the 
family, and even in attempting the 
impossible. One of the most valuable 
qualities of the homemaker is to be 
able to measure time and plan ac- 


y. 

The matter of health is also to be 
reckoned with. The wife must know 
just how much her energy can com- 
p before she can e her plan. 

t is foolhardy to get herself into a 
state of mind that makes a guest un- 
comfortable. This would not seem 
worthy of mention had I not seen ~~ 
own hter literally wear herse 
to a frazzle in her efforts to “do the 
right thing” by a guest. 

“The first decision is the a 
thing,” I said to Harriet. “Will you 
look upon guests as ‘extras’ to be 
added unto your regular work, will 
you adjust your system of serving 
each time to them, change your 
menus for them, let your routine be 
affected by them; or will you make a 
plan of living, of serving, of menus 
that can include the unexpected 
guest without undue effort on your 
part and without extra cost?” 

There are two ways to do the latter. 
There is the expensive one of runni 
an establishment which has enoug 
servants, which provides enough ex- 
tra food, which has enough formality 
for the t to be added to,the table, 
slipped into a bedroom, attended in his 
wants without inconveniencing any- 
one in the household. This is prohibi- 
tive to most young homemakers. For- 
tunately, there is the more economi- 
cal met of planning for every da 
such simple service, such simp 
menus, and the attitude towards sat- 
isfying the family’s wants that an 
extra guest or two makes little extra 
work. 

Between these two ms there 
come hundreds of households where a 
guest would mean extra food and a 
change of service either because they 
have too little without guests or serve 
it too slipshod or because they have 
so much and such a high stan of 
what is proper that they must change 
their — a = method. These 
are the people to whom guests are a 
bugaboo. They can have them only 
after due notice and much prepara- 
tion. Entertainment these families 
may indulge in, but not hospitality. 

And it is hospitality, really, that I 
have been discussing. For what is 
true of entertaining “for business 
reasons” is equally true of all enter- 
taining 


HERE remains but the question, 

“Is it worth while, hospitality?” 
This each homemaker must answer 
for herself. She alone knows her need 
for companionship and intercourse 
with ot Remembering how much 
of pleasure and education, not to 
mention the opportunities that have 
come to me because my latchstring 
has always hung out, and what it has 
meant to my children from their own 
testimony, I can only advise Harriet 
to organize her home to make hospi- 
tality easy and generous. 
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fully different flowers this year. Send for 
t now. 
Waterlilies Aquariums 


Ornamental Fishes 
NOW for the Indoor Water-garden— 
the Aquarium. 
12 Water plants (in variety) 1 pair Shebunkins 
6 pair Snails (2 kinds) 1 pair Japanese Nymphs 
1 pair Japanese Fantails 
30 Plants, Fish and Snails (enough to $5 50 
balance a 12-gallon Aquarium) only - ° 
ARLINGTON WATERLILY GARDENS 
678 Forest Street, Arlington, New Jersey 














ROSE GUIDE FREE 


SeNp for our beautiful manual, ‘“New Guide to 
Rose Culture.” Exquisitely illustrated with 
famous Dingee Roses and other plants, in full 
natural colors. Gives wealth of information gleaned in 80 
years on care, varieties, planting—free. Lists 600 roses 
and plants, new and old. Invaluable to beginners, Will help 
you beautify your home. Write for your KH today. 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 190-A, West Grove, Pa. 








Remaking the 
Old Interior 


[Continued from page 23] 


with perfect propriety, grays are not 
dreary and soulless, ‘and even the 
tans, brownish tones, and warm 
olives, against which, in north rooms, 


‘a caution was just uttered, receive 


light of a quality that puts some 
vitality into them. 

Light absorption is a thing you will 
do well to look out for. Being fore- 
warned and on the watch, you can 
counteract its effects to a great extent 
by your management of the colors 
you use. You can always count 
upon dark-toned rugs or carpets, 
dark hangings, and dark upholstery 
to absorb a large quantity of light. 
Any sous-tnatentll fabric or fabric 
with a pile will absorb far more 
light than a smooth fabric of the 
same color and shade; a blue velvet, 
for example, will absorb more light 
than a piece of silk or satin of pre- 
cisely the same shade of blue. More- 
over, you can reckon on a perceptible 
diminution in the quantity of light 
if the curtains, as they usually hang, 
extend at all across the glazed area of 
the windows. Taking all these light- 
absorbent factors into account, you 
can use on your walls colors of a far 
more luminous quality than you 
would be likely to choose if all the 
light coming in thru the windows were 
to retain its full value. Oftentimes 
colors that might seem even garish 
when a room is uncurtained and un- 
furnished, you will find to be soft and 
pleasant when all the movables are 
in place. 


LIBRARY or a living-room li- 
brary—anywhere, indeed, where 
there are many books—is sure to eat 
up a great deal of light. No matter 
how bright their bindings, nor how 
many-colored, a number of books 
together on shelves are nearly always 
dark in their combined effect. Then, 
too, the irregularities of surface are 
equivalent to rough texture. Further- 
more, there are the spaces between 
the tops of each row of books and 
the bottom of the shelf next above. 
These spaces make long horizontal 
lines of deep shadow. Few persons ap- 
reciate the light-absorbent quality of 
kshelves. That is probably why 
many libraries are dark when they 
ought to be light, cheerful, inviting 
places. It is well, therefore, unless 
there is an exceptional quantity of 
light, and warm ii ht, entering a li- 
brary, -to have li ht walls, or both 
light walls and light woodwork. 

It seems to be a more or less popu- 
lar fallacy that a wall intended to be 
a background must be of some dull or 
lifeless color. People habitually 
speak of “neutral’’ = when they 
really mean background walls. As a 
matter of fact, there are very few 
colors that can be called really neu- 
tral, but there are a great many colors 
that have a good background quality, 
and they are not all dull colors by any 
manner of means. Some dull colors 
indeed, have a very poor background 
value, ‘contrary to popular prejudice 
in their favor. A tan or oatmeal-col- 
ored wall, for example, absorbs far 
more light than many imagine; it also 
seems to swallow up and a 
pictures or other objects hun 
it. To be thoroly sonvineed of this this 
mischievous quality in a dull but in- 
nocent-looking background, you have 
only to paint the same wall a light 
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putty color, cool light green or cream 
yellow, hang the pictures and other 
ornaments back in exactly the same 
places they were in before, and note 
the difference. The last-named colors 
and many others like them, have a 
foiling quality that keys up the value 
of everything hung against them. 
Putty color, the way, can be a 
very useful background, but it is a 
mistake to use it to the exclusion of 
other colors that are equally good 
backgrounds and far more interesting. 


F ALL the textiles used, the cur- 
tains hold amore important place 
in their relation to the fixed back- 
ound and exercise a more far-reach- 
ing effect than any of the other fabrics 
entering into the composition. It is 
only natural, then, that they should 
command first attention when it 
comes to choosing the movables. 

Their material must be selected 
with first reference to the walls; the 
choice of upholstery must occupy a 
subsidiary position. And in making 
the selection, they must be chosen 
first according to their color relation 
with the walls and, second, according 
to their pattern relation. Their color 
relation to the walls means that they 
must form an agreeable harmony of 
contrast and, likewise,furnish an ap- 
propriate note of accent to the general 
composition. Their pattern relation 
with the walls means that if the walls 
are plain and without device of any 
kind, then the curtain material, for 
the sake of necessary contrast and 
accent, should have pattern. Of 
course, plain, unpatterned curtain 
material can be used with plain walls, 
but there is always the risk of this 
treatment being monotonous. If the 
walls are decorations in themselves 
and are covered with landscape or 
scenic paper, or display some other 
distinct pattern, then the curtain ma- 
terial should be plain or, at least, an 
pattern in it should be self-toned. 

In placing the movable furniture, 
determine t the positions of the 
largest and most conspicuous pieces. 
These are, so to speak, the nuclei 
about, or in relation to, which com- 
binations or groups of other items are 
formed. They are also, as it were, the 
ballast on which the balance of the 
room depends to a great extent. These 
large, dominating pieces are to be 
gauged both according to their bulk 
and according to their height, and 
both considerations must enter into 
their placing and equable distribu- 
tion. For instance, it would be very 
bad arrangement to have all the 
heavy, bulky pieces at one side or at 
one end of a room, or to have all the 
tall pieces on the other side or at the 
other end. Distribute them so that 
the whole room may show balance. 

In forming furniture ups, let 
common sense be the chief guide. 
Groups ought to be formed according 
to natural relationship and as their 
obvious purpose dictates. In forming 
gepups thus, with a view to the re- 

uses of the several units, there 
need be no fear of congestion or in- 
consistency. 

Every case of remodeling will natu- 
rally present its own special prob- 
lems, but it will be an incalculable aid 
towards the satisfactory solution of 
those problems to pursue systemati- 
cally such a course of procedure as 
that suggested in the three foregoing 
articles. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the last 
in a series of articles by Harold D. 
Eberlein. 
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of shrubs, fruits and flowers “Approved 
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Approved Varieties, we offer 
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How to Manage the 
Lawless Age 


[Continued from page 25] 


learned the rules of the adult world. 

Second, the problems which arise 
at this time are to be regarded as 
natural to the child’s development 
and no cause for anxiety, whereas the 
same actions in a child 5 or 6 would 
be grounds for investigation and 
treatment. 

Third, the child up to 3 does not 
understand half what you say to him, 
altho he may appear to do so. 

Fourth, the child up to 3 does not 
reason as we understand the term. 

Fifth, the child up to 3 remembers 
only a short time. He simply cannot 
keep in mind a long string of taboos. 
So rule out most of those “deliber- 
ately’s” you have been using to de- 
scribe his actions. 


R these reasons, the parent 
should not be perturbed by the 
varied instances of lawlessness at this 
age, but be prepared, instead, to help 
the child adjust to the demands of 
society with as little pain as possible. 
Our general pr ure should be to 
keep in mind that conversation is of 
little value in dealing with this age— 
if indeed it helps in dealing with any. 
Well-considered action is worth five 
thousand words any day. Don’t act 
hastily, however. It is better to ig- 
nore than to do the wrong thing. But 
it is best of all to have yourself under 
such control that you can cope calmly 
with a situation the first time it 
arises. The mentally healthy parent 
alone can do this. 

Now to discuss specifically the 
usual difficulties of this period. The 
common problems of the lawless age 
and their treatment are as follows: 

Negativism. The child says “I 
won't,” when it would be so much 
nicer if he would say “All right, 
Mother.” Parents usually report this 
as disobedience. But it is really the 
child’s reaction to the assaults upon 
his egotism already described. It is 
loud in nearly all small children and 
usually passes. 

Procedure. Get it clearly in mind 
that with most children the negativ- 
ism is of words only. Your young- 
ster wants to do what you tell him, 
but his pride bids him refuse. Answer 
“You will too!” and a battle of wills 
ensues. But ignore the negative, keep 
calm and smiling, confident that he 
will do what you wish, and nine times 
out of ten the small rebel will con- 
trive, inconspicuously, to do it. If he 
should fail to, see that your command 
is carried out, but without arguing 
the “I won’t.” The baby’s words at 
this stage have nothing to do with the 
ease. Proceed exactly as you would 
if he had not spoken. 

Destructiveness. Things do get 
broken when a small child starts out 
to find out what the world is made of. 
Keep in mind, however, that he is 
investigative rather than deliberately 
destructive. Procedure: Teach him 
from the first not to break or tear his 
toys. To do this, give sturdy play- 
things from the ning, things not 
easily demolished, thus lessening 
temptation. If you put a book or 
magazinein the handsofa baby, show 
him how to use it as we do. not 
leave in his possession anything that 
he might harm. 

Now, when the baby starts to 
toddle about and reach for things, 
show him again how to handle them. 
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Let him touch and examine the beau- 
tiful vase—which always seems to be 
used as a test case—while you hold it. 
Show him by your attitude that he 
must be very careful of it. Satisfy his 
curiosity without allowing him to 
break anything. I certainly do not 
believe in “putting up” from a small 
child the objects with which we live, 
for it is perfectly possible to train him 
not to hurt them. (An exception to 
this rule is sweets. These constitute 
too great a temptation.) 


Ras Away. At a certain age 
all children will—the age bein 
whenever they are strong enough an 
active enough to getaway. This again 
parents often describe as disobedi- 
ence, because “he knows perfectly 
well he shouldn’t.”” But it isn’t that. 
It’s those leg muscles working so mar- 
velously well, and the eager little 
mind and eyes. Procedure: The real 
question involved here is the child’s 
safety, with maternal convenience 
ranking a good second. It is the par- 
ents’ duty to see that the small child 
does not wander into harm, and we 
wish to do it in a way that will allow 
the mother time to do something else 
besides watch the toddler. There is 
no doubt in my mind that confine- 
ment is the way to meet this prob- 
lem at first. The baby should have 
his pen, the walkabout a fenced yard. 
In our case, we joined with our next- 
door neighbors in fencing the back 
yards together, making a large and 

leasant common play yard for the 
children within visual range of both 
mothers. 

This arrangement worked admir- 
ay for the summer the children were 
2. But the next year, when they were 
3, their chief amusement was getting 
thru, under, and over the fence. When 
this stage is reached, the fences ma 
as well come down, so far as the chi 
dren are concerned. Now they must 
be trained to stay of their own accord 
in the space allowed. This we did by 
bringing them back whenever they 
crossed the boundaries, which was 
about fifty times a day at first. But 
eventually they learned the lesson. 

Temper Tantrums. An _ excellent 
authority says that all children have 
them about this time. Procedure: 
Avoid a tantrum whenever possible 
by keeping a child from getting over- 
tired, by refraining from i 
issues when he is tired, for it is then 
that tantrums usually develop. Should 
the tantrum come at such a time, eT 
everything else and put him to 
Should it come as an effort to get 
something the child has been denied, 
ignore it and him. On no account 
reward him for the tantrum by giving 
in. If it seems advisable, put him in 
his room until the tantrum is over. 

Rebellion Against Routine. The 
child often uses his new-found powers 
to try to break the carefully incul- 
ca habits. Procedure: in 
calm, but don’t let him get away with 
it. Use force if n -cessa™ > 
thru the customa. ; rov he 
sees it’s no use, he'll cut rebelling 
after a bw oi 

If youemploy corporal punishment, 
however, be sure to do it only when 
the child is caught in the act. ‘That 
short memory of his defeats your pur- 
pose entirely if you wait, and he gets 
leer ard yr a's ca yc cece’ 
outrage and injustice. 

And, finally, remember that the 
lawless age is in fact something that is 
outgrown if parents keep their heads. 
So settle yourself to live thru it, and 
don’t let the rascal “get your goat.” 
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This year plant Emlong’s Selected Field 
Grown Stock and save both time and mo- 
f/ ney. Every Plant, Tree, Vine or Shrub is 
“¢ ' sturdy, well-rooted, two and three year field 

= grown— makes big showing first season. 


BIG COLOR CATALOG FREE 


Write today for your free copy of the finest Nurs- 
ery catalog ever printed. Truthfully describes 
latest and best varieties of Fruit Trees, Fruit Plants, 
Roses and Ornamentals. Tells you when, what and how 
to plant for greatest profit, pleasure and satisfaction, Take 
advantage of our 50 years’ experience—plant the finest stock 
grownand save 50% or more. Satisfaction positively guaranteed. 
HENRY EMLONG & SONS, Box 12, Stevensville, Michigan 


Ger Chis Real GARDEN 
Labor Saver~ SHAW; RACTOR 


For Hotes, Estates, Parks, Golf 
Links, Farms, Truck Gardens, etc. 


The SHAW DU-ALL is the “Tractor of a Hundred 
Uses” . . . mows lawns, cuts weeds, rakes and hauls 
hay, runs belt machinery. Costs but 3 cents an hour 
to run. Fine for nurseries, fruit farms, etc. Works 
close to rows without damage to plants. Pays for - 

itself in time and labor saved in a season. Can be | *UNNING Wasuina 
used every day in the year. Made in walki 










mas APPLE TREES $i) 


J. a 
25 RASPBERRY PLANTS $1) 




























or ae 
Lath - riding types. Patented tool control. Gauge wheel -LPr 
$0. A: regulates depth of cultivation. Satisfied owners in Jajh” 












prauibped every state. Ironclad guarantee. A boy can 

vating. Also operate it. 

boda, runs 10-Day Trial Offer ! jeu: 
lighting HAW at our risk. 


the 8 
Get our eral ‘Print Offer and low Direct-from-Fac- 
1 Gonteard Wings you THER CATALOG 
Truck Growers’ Manual— Valuable new 36 d full details i 
page book. Filled with planting information ~ Rog: Amrnay 
and interesting pictures. Sent FREE on request. 
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Men! /Yc 


Thousands of women, many 
ey ially, 
this delightful past 
memorizing. Decorate . making 


iieh 
from hundreds to 
lovely giftwares in your thousands of dol- paaa= 
77 re moments. 


WwW Pring in money of FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES, 
YoU HOW. - | 
enoy or Petit’s your own. No inter. poet 8A, Adrian, Mich. 
Secret of Three Simple 5 tt 
ua can a 


Stone val p20 put me under any obligation, 
Boiss Wo guages icp aE REET 


ns Se 
tres 7 eeee 
Given You To 7°Ur success. We con aa eer 
Decorate! munity. Be the firstt Sam mal Sou; © Address sececesees soeeecececeees 


































WARNING TO MOTORISTS 


Failure to protect the finish and metal work on 
car against the destructive effects of Rain, 

w, Sun and Wind in winter means a heavy loss 

to the owner. By using ““WEATHERGUARD” 
new finishes for the 





with beautiful lustrous polish. Complete outfit con- 

sisting of 4 can of “WEATHERGUARD” 

with pound can “NI ”* highest 

at polish, with six yards of 

eon guaranteed or money Send check 
PERFECT PRODUCTS TORY 
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roasts in the fall, also presents at 

Christmastime—don’t you? But on 
January evenings, after a day of study 
and a grand romp in the snow before 
dark, doesn’t a warm supper taste good? 
And afterwards isn’t it fun to stretch out 
on a rug or a couch, or curl up in an arm- 
chair and snuggle your toes by the fire? 
Then, safe at home, I enjoy vicarious 
adventures—books telling of daring per- 
sons in far countries. 

Someone sent us a map, a yellow map 
of the world, outlined in green and sur- 
rounded by very blue water. It is called 
“A Map of Children Everywhere,” by 
Ruth Hambidge. Perhaps you’ve seen It 
in the library. All over the countries 
are tiny figures of children, showing their 
native customs and activities. (Fine for 
enjoying by the fireside.) 

For me, the map crystallized a desire. 
Our own Pleasure Chest members live in 
widely different parts of the country, and 
each of you have something of particular 
importance to tell concerning your home 
town, I am sure. Write me a letter about 
an interesting building, or a park, or a 
community project—just whatever you 
wish to write about. Make your themes 
not over 300 words long; $2 is paid for 
any letter published. 

So why not write me a story, while you 
snuggle your toes by the fireside?—Louise 
Rockwell. 


Whee! Pink Pigs 


AVEN’T you enjoyed the Ragabo 
Bears of our previous pages? Now 
Marguerite Gode introduces us to more 
of her animal friends, the Pig Brothers. 
Each month she will recount their activi- 
ties. As you can see in the picture below, 
Piggsy and Wiggsy watch gravely while 
Wag carries seeds to Chirpie. But do 
read the story for yourselves! 


|: DORE vacations in summer, wiener 


Snuggles Its Toes by the Fire 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


Paggsy. Wiggsy and Wag -- 
The Three Little, Pink Little Pigs 


4d large rite Gode 


ONG, long ago, according to the date 
tree which grew in the King’s gar- 
den, there were three little, pink little 
pigs. And each of ticse three pigs had a 
name of his very own sewed tightly on the 
inside of his best Sunday jacket with 
bright green and gold stitches. 

The first was named Piggsy after his 
royal ancestor Sir Piggsy the Great. The 
second was named Wiggsy after a very 
noted cousin. And the third—wee comi- 
cal pig that he was—went by the name of 
Wag. A plain little name that belonged to 
nobody else but himself. 

Now these little pigs had a home of 
their own. Not a house like the ones that 
go crowding along together on the narrow 
road to the sweet shop—but a real story- 
book house with a tipply topply chimney 
and a quaint little roof with a wooden 
bird on it. 

Wag loved the little wooden bird dear- 
ly. He wasn’t sure whether it was a 
robin or a bluebird, so he just called it a 
Chirpie. 

“He looks so lonely up there,” sighed 
Wag, “as if he were wishing for a play- 
mate to keep him company. I'll buy him 
a present for his birthday, and perhaps 
he won’t mind it quite so much if he 
thinks someone remembers.” 

So the very next day Piggsy and Wiggsy 
and Wag went to town and stopped at a 
birdstore. “We would like something to 
make a little Chirpie happy on his irth- 
day,” they said to the 
twinkly faced man be- 
hind the counter. 

He took down from 
the shelf a large pack- 
age of seeds with “‘Sun- 








shine” written in black letters all over it. 
“Sunshine is just another way of saying 
happiness,” he explained as he tied it 
criss-cross with candy-stick twine. 

So they paid him two new dimes and 
started home with the package of seed in 
Piggsy’s red-coat pocket. It was almost 
dark when they reached the wicket gate 
at the end of the garden path. 

“Chirpie is asleep,” whispered Wag 
softly. “I shall climb up and leave his 
present without waking him. Think how 
surprised he will be when morning comes.” 

But the little wooden bird was not the 
only one to be surprised. Three little pink 
little pigs were roused early the next day 
by the sound of merry bird music high 
over the lookout window. ‘‘Listen,” cried 
Wiggsy excitedly, “Chirpie is singing. He 
has found his present and that is his way 
of saying ‘Thank you.’ ” So they dressed 
themselves in their play-day suits and 
hurried out-of-doors. There, on the tip 
of the peakity roof, sat Chirpie like a fairy 
king, and all about him swarmed dozens 
of fat feathery birds, eating sunshine 
seeds. 

“Look,” cried Wag. “He is having a 
birthday party. Oh, isn’t it lovely! 
Chirpie will never be jonely again.” And 
the dear little pink pig was right. 

The wooden bird never lacked play- 
mates from that day, for every morning 
Wag climbed up to 
scatter sunshine seeds 
all over the roof. And 
every afternoon the 
robins and the blue- 
birds and saucy chicka- 
dees came to sing mer- 
ry little songs above the 
lookout window. So 
the sunshine seeds blos- 
somed into happy 
hours. [Watch forfunny 
little Wag next month.) 
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| Five Pleasure Chestfuls of Birds 


IRDS with houses and birds with- 
out; birds in booklets and birds 
| on cards; birds printed and reprinted, 
| mimeographed and hand-drawn, cray- 
| oned and water colored—whole flocks 
| of perfectly excellent birds! And each 
| group of six, with its story of your 
favorite bird, was the handwork and 
headwork of one of you—hundreds of 
boys and girls all trying hard to be 
| winners in the Children’s Bird Con- 
test. 
The Pleasure Chest became a hope 
chest—and then became five of them 
| —five chestfuls of bird groups from 
| which we hoped to select the best, the 
| very best entries for prizes. 
For final judgment, we turned the 
| five groups over to Prof. Frederick J. 
| Lazell, of the University of Iowa, who 
| has studied birds as a hobby all his 
| life, and who is now an authority on 
| the subject. He began taking pictures 
of birds early and has thousands of 
bird lantern slides, Professor Lazell 
congratulates every single one of you 
on your scientific accuracy, your neat- 
ness, and originality, and names the 
following for prizes: 
Regina Bode, 11 years old, of 
Worcester, Massachusetts, wins first 
lace and the $5 gold piece. Her 
irds are beautifully water colored 
and mounted very simply. She made 
the front cover of her booklet of birch 
bark and laced the whole together 
with a green cord. Her book is very 
“woodsy.” Regina’s favorite is the 





Popcorn Cake 


vo" a fashion a cake pretty enough 
to be used as a centerpiece on the 
dinner table when there is company by 
mixing popcorn and walnuts with hot 
sirup. After the corn is popped and is 
stirred into the hot siru tt is. pressed 
into a round, generously tattered. angel- 
food-cake pan having a tube in the cen- 
ter. (Mary Louise learned by sad experi- 
ence that the cake will stick if the pan is 
not well buttered.) 

The cake is unmolded immediately. 
Then the decorations are put on. The 
sirup will be sticky enough to hold them 
in the proper position. Tiny colored 
candies are pressed on; little red cinna- 
mon candies are a happ choice, and 
you can use candy hearts it the cake is to 
pes a valentine party. A candle may 

rted in the hole in the center of the 
cake, and lighted if your mother i is will- 


me Louise makes this sirup: 
1 cupful of white sugar 
1 cupful of white corn sirup 
1% cupful of cold water 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
Stir the in ients together and cook 
to the soft-ball stage. Pour this over 244 
quarts of the popped-corn mixed with 1 
cupful or more of walnut meats. Mix 
thoroly and press into the greased cake 
Ee with the back of the spoon’s bowl. 
Jnmold immediately and place on a 
plate: (The walnuts contain iron and 
copper, the two substances that make 
rosy cheeks and red lips.) 


Ruby-throated Hummingbird, and a 
pair of them decorate the cover. 
Harold Hammen, 10 years old, of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, ties for second 
pr ze and receives a $2.50 gold piece. 
arold colored the birds accurately 
and framed each picture in a harmo- 
nizing shade of paper. He mounted 
them in a white booklet having a 
blue cover and wrote about bluebirds. | 
Winnifred M. Buckley, 13 years 
old, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
had only eee copies of the 
birds to work with, and she com- 
pleted such a neat booklet that Pro- 
fessor Lazell decided she, too, should 
have a main prize. She ties with 
Harold Hammen for second place 
and receives a $2.50 gold piece, also. 
She used blue and brown paper, and | 
her story is of the Cardinal Grosbeak. | 
Boys and girls winning prizes of $1 | 
each are Kirk Stevenson, 9 years old, | 
of Palo Alto, California; Helen Kirk- 
— 13 years old, of Keota, Iowa; 





esta Ann White, 5 years old, ‘of Sor- 
rento, Florida; Angus McDougall, 12 
years old, of Wau esha, Wisconsin ; 
and Barbara Baldwin, 10 years old, of 
Yakima, W ashington. 

The contest has ended, but for 
many of us a permanent interest in 
our feathered friends has only just 
begun. We, like Professor Lazell, 
have attained a lasting enthusiasm 
for birds and will continue to rejoice 
in their color, their flight, their feed- 
ing habits, and their song. 








Popcorn balls can be made of these 
same a, and ys using popped 
rice or W instead of popped corn, the 
cake or balls are different. ary Louise 
thinks they are delicious, but she is great 
for changes.—Mary Louise’s Mother. 


Connecticut Winter 


WINTER in Connecticut usually 
starts al the middle of Novem- 
ber. When there is a heavy snowfall, 
the boys go outside and play forts. They 
divide into two mg aah bs building a 
huge fort of snow. They then pile up 
large supplies of snowb: When one 
a gives the al, the teams start 
figh ting. The team that knocks down the 
er’s fort first wins the game. Some- 
times they have to surrender because 
a run out of ammunition. It is great 
un 


I hope all Southern boys and girls will 
have a chance, some day, to witness such 
a fight.—George Forward, Louisiana. 


A Fine Orchestra 


OR school ad teacher has organ- 
ized a grade orchestra consisting 
of pupils in the fifth to the eighth grades 
inclusive. There are 12 members so far. 
I am in the seventh e and play the 
violin. We have a pianist, four violins, 
two trombones, two cornets, one bari- 
tone, <> base abe ar one — 
drum.—Frances 1 years old) 
Kansas. ‘ 












[Geta s cw ure! 
Golden Anmversary pprp 
Gladiolus Book 



















































Kunverp’s Golden Anni- 
versary Gladiolus Book con- 
tains the finest collection 
of Gladioli the world has 
ever known. 130 Sensa- 
tional New Varieties are 
announced for 1930. More 
than 500 prize-winning 
kinds are described, Over 
100 varieties are illus- 
trated, 63 appearing in 
glowing colors. Collection 
offers at special prices to 
celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary, 

The originator of the 
celebrated Ruffled and the 
Laciniated Gladioli selected 
his 1930 introductions 
from the largest trial 
grounds in existence. Be 
first to have them in your 
garden. The book also 
contains information on 
how to grow better Gla- 
dioli, how Mr. Kunderd produced the Ruffled Gla- 
diolus, a biography of his life and other interesting 
articles. 

You may have this beautiful book absolutely 
FREE, Use the coupon below, 


A. E. KUNDERD 
100 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A 


Please send me your FREE Golden Anniversary 
Gladiolus Book. 


Name 
St. or R. F. D. 








City or Town State 














Write for the 
New FREE Olson 
Catalog in colors 







Ye s Finest 


Low Price RUGS 


made from Your Old Material 
By the Olson Patented Process we are able to 


reclaim the valuable wool in your old rugs, 
carpets and clothing and weave luxurious, modern 7 
new rugs in the popular and twotone col- 4 

ors, or rich Oriental designs. Rugs made any a 


— ou —- aweek. We .~ a a KP. 
y or pay ‘or your materi © pay ? 
transportation from all states. Send A eee 
direct —we have no agents. Ya Se 
Largest FACTORY “ats 
dealing Direct WE Pit a 


55th 











KING MIDAS ™s20 cic" 


and Eliza London Sheppard the greatest 
Send at once for advance price list for 1930 iors 
new and stan varieties. This request will 
alsoinsure the delivery of our regular catalogne 
when issued. 
PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box 2 Dahlialand, New Jersey 
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Looking Ahead 


Among your pupsatnane for improv- 
t 


ing your lawn this year should come 
the selection of your power mower. 
Of more than ordinary interest should 
be our smart new Moto-Mower Cata- 
logue. By returning the coupon you 
will obtain it. 


fo THE MOTO.MOWER CO., DETROIT 
3250 E. Woodbridge St., Detroit, Mich. 


Please send catalog to: 








Boa ttscsstsntelagaa atid 
Spare Your en 





, No more on hands and When Waxing 


knees. The new Durham i 







the wax, then polishes |it— 
‘does a better job in half the 
time, with half the wax. « 


_ TRIAL OFFER—1 LB. WAX FREE 
Test the Durham Method 

on your own floors. Durham 
Waxer, with pound of wax 
trial. 


‘ 
< 















morerce (Ea 
~The DURHAM 


the Waxer with the Cup 















3 for $1.40: 6 for $2.65; 12 for $5.00: 
14 listed for $5.75. postpaid. 
Hardy Hybrid Teas. Growth guaranteed, 
from early Summer to freeze-up_ 
Mrs. Aaron Ward, Killarney, Double White Killarney, Ophelia, 
Lady Ashtown, Kaiserin Auguste Viktoria, Duchess of Wellington, 
Mme. Butterfly, Edward Mawiey, Red Radiance, Genera! MacArthur; 
Columbia, Marjorie Bulkeley, Gruss an Teplitz- 
DAHLIAS—(10 rare varieties). - - - $1.50 
g Order now We ship at planting Yme 
AEVERY) '%4°-page Seed, Plant, Bulb and Shrub Cata- 
ORDER log, FREE, All prices include postage. 


seautr|iews CHILDS SEEDS 





DAHLIA! 71" } 23 Childs Ave, Floral Park, N.Y. 








Turn Your Kitchen 
Into a Candy Shop. 

MAKE big money from the very 

beginning. ow. costs 15c Ib. to 
Make—sells for 60c. E. R. Foxton «00 Ibs. weekly 
—Mrs. J. A. Wilcoxson sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars 
each week at 5 & 10c—YOU CAN DO AS WELL! 
Successful manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making 
in your spare time and shows how to quickly 
sell your candy at a big profit! Practically no 
Capital required. We furnish tools. Write for 
fascinating FREE book 


Capitel Candy 


DEPT. AY-2481 WASHINGTON,DC. 



















Anyone Can Grow Roses 


[Continued from page 15] 


Generally these are the varieties not to 
plant. Such roses are bred from strains 
easily forced under glass and usually are 
r plants and mediocre for outdoor 
oath Of the many varieties of this 
kind produced of late years, there are 
very few that are satisfactory as garden 
roses, and these, such as Mme. Butterfly 
and Columbia, may be considered as 
escapes from the hothouse. Altho Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, Souvenir de Claudius Per- 
net, and Ophelia were originated abroad 
as garden roses, they have been found 
equally good under forced conditions. 

Hybrid Teas and Pernetianas are gener- 
ally referred to as monthly forcing, or 
garden roses, and the garden roses are 
subdivided into exhibition, decorative, 
and bedding varieties. 

Some bedders have too short stems for 
cutflowers. Occasionally a variety com- 
bines decorative and exhibition qualities, 
and because of this ranks high in favor; 
for example, Souvenir de Georges Pernet 
and Souvenir de Claudius Pernet. [Edi- 
tor’s Note: Pernetianas are roses with 
some yellow in their makeup. They are 
named for the late Joseph Pernet-Ducher, 
greatest breeder of yellow roses. ] 


| & Spey Perpetuals are often, and 
some of them justly, called ‘June 
roses.”” The word “perpetual,” a mislead- 
ing expression, originated in England when 
this race was first introduced, early in the 
nineteenth century. Roses cultivated in 
those days bloomed but once, and when 
hybrids were produced that gave a sec- 
ond crop of blooms the same season, the 
enthusiasm of the English growers knew 
no bounds and they coined the name of 
Hybrid Perpetuals. The French call 
them Hybride Remontant, which literally 
means “reascending,” or “recurring’’: 
the sap, after a rest, goes up again into 
blooms. This word “remontant”’ is now 
getting into the English rose parlance 
and expresses more correctly the true 
character of this class. While some are 
truly remontant, none of them are per- 
petual or continually in flower. They are 
very useful as specimens, in the shrub- 
bery border, as hedges, or screens. Some 
are sufficiently vigorous to be used as 
pillars, and others can be used as bedders 
if pruned low. They deserve a place in 
modern rose catalogs, for their large 
blooms, the pervading perfume of some, 
and the extreme hardiness of the class, 
makes them very valuable in the North- 
ern states and in Canada. 
Polyanthas, or Baby Ramblers, are 
low-growing plants bearing large heads 
of blooms varying from small buttons to 
sc of good size and even fairly 
arge flowers. They are hardy, pe tual- 
ly in bloom, and especially suitable for 
borders; furthermore, some _ varieties 
grow high enough to use them for low 


oar. 

ardy Climbing Roses. This class is 
divided into two types—those bearing 
clusters of small bloom, for example, 
Dorothy Perkins, often referred to as 
“ramblers,” and those with large blooms, 
either singly or a few together (Dr. W. 
Van Fleet). 

Generally king, the cluster type 
is more rambling than the other type 
and its long, pliable shoots are best sui 
for arches = wy and can be used on 
fences and trelli s, but not on walls nor 
board fences, where lack of circulating 
air would induce mildew. In training 
such climbers it is advisable to manage 
that the branches grow diagonally or in 
zigzags. Such treatment will partially 
check the rapid flow of sap to the tops 


= 


and force the basal eyes to develop flow- 
ers. If they are trained upright, the base 
of the plant will often be bare and with- 
out flowers. 

The large-flowering type is best used 
to cover walls, fences, old trees, and 
other places where a more permanent 
cover is desired, as this type does not 
require such frequent pruning as the 
cluster type. 

Pillar Roses. The pillar rose is a va- 
riety too vigorous for general use as a 
bush and not tall enough to be properly 
called a climber. They are eel to best 
advantage on a stake or post 6 to 8 feet 
high. A typical example of a pillar rose 
is Paul’s Scarlet Climber. Very vigorous 
Hybrid Perpetuals and roses of other 
classes can be treated as pillars, leavin 
only two or three canes to the plant. Suc 
are Frau Karl Druschki, Hugh Dickson, 
J. B. Clark, Henry Nevard, Magna 
Charta, Rembrandt, Juliet; also Rugosa 
Hybrids, such as Conrad Ferdinand 
Meyer, Nova Zembla, Ruskin, Amelie 
Gravereaux, and Nemo. 

When using Hybrid Perpetuals or Hy- 
brid Rugosa as pillars, a more charming 
result is obtained by bending the canes 
horizontally in the early spring until the 
second or third set of leaves has devel- 
oped; then putting them back on the 
stake will cause them to bloom evenly 
from the ground up to the top. 

Tender Climbing Roses (Teas and Hy- 
brid Teas). These, being mostly Tea and 
Hybrid Tea varieties, some natural 
climbers, others climbing sports of bush 
varieties, are not reasonably winter hardy 
north of Washington and in the prairie 
states, but a few are hardier than others 
and can be expected to survive a normal 
winter on a south wall round the latitude 
of Philadelphia. Among these are Climb- 
ing Mme. Caroline Testout, Climbing 
Lady Ashtown, Souvenir de Claudius 
Denoyel, Climbin a Hillingdon, 
Climbing General MacArt ur, Climbing 
Radiance, Climbing Mme. Butterfly. Ex- 
cept in the Southern states, the safest 
treatment for tender climbers is on pil- 
lars. Thus they can be easily protected 
in winter by wrapping the pillars with 
several thicknesses of burlap. 

The only advantage of this class of 
climbers over the hardy ones is their 
longer blooming season, altho some climb- 
ing sports of Hybrid Teas do not bloom 
much more than the hardy climbers. 
Hybridists are working on hardy varie- 
ties that will bloom periodically. 

Shrub Roses. This is a miscellaneous 
group comprising some very vigorous 
plants of shrubby habit. Notable among 
them are the Rugosas, the Sweetbriars, 
the Austrian Briars, Scotch Roses (Rosa 
spinosissima), Rosa hugonis, and many 
wild forms or species. They may be used 
for any purpose for which other shrubs 
are grown, particularly for borders, 
hedges, or wild plantings at the edge of 
woods. They are generally hardy and 
best left alone after they become estab- 
lished, except for an occasional thinning 
of dead wood. Shrub roses should never 
be manured, and some positively refuse 
to bloom in rich soil; for instance, Rosa 
hugonis, the poorer the soil the better and 
more abundant the blooms. Hybridists 
have crossed some of these botanic types 
with garden roses and produced inter- 
esting rose shrubs, some fairly constant 
in bloom, which miay be ready for distri- 
bution in the near future. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: The second of this 
series of articles by J. H. Nicolas will be 
published in the February issue.] 
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Appetizers That 
Are Different 


[Continued from page 34] 
Pear and Peach Cocktail 


(4 servings) 
4 pears 
4 peaches 
¥% cupful of French dressing 
1 tablespoonful of grated cheese 
Dash of paprika and cinnamon 
Arrange sliced fruit in glasses, pour 
over French dressing, add the grating 
of cheese, the paprika and cinnamon. 
Banana Cocktail 
(4 servings) 
2 bananas cut into balls or cubes 
1 grapefruit, pulp and juice 
4 red cherries 
% cupful of French dressing 
Serve chilled fruit on lettuce leaves 
placed in cocktail glasses. The red 
cherries are attractive cut up and 
scattered thru the banana balls. 


Alligator Pear Cocktail 
(8 servings) 

Dice 1 alligator pear and mix with 
1 cupful of tomato catsup, 1 tea- 
spoonful of Worcestershire sauce, 6 
drops of tabasco sauce, the juice of 1 
lemon, 1 tablespoonful of Chutney 
pickle, 44 teaspoonful of salt. Chill 
and serve in cocktail glasses. 

Tomato Cocktail 


Use canned tomatoes or fresh toma- 
toes very finely minced. Season with 
salt, lemon, horseradish, and a little 
onion juice. Serve very cold in glasses. 

The Salad Appetizers 

The more fresh green foods are 
esteemed, the higher up in the menu 
they come. The salad course used to 
follow the meat course. Then it be- 
came polite and customary to serve 
the salad with the main part of the 
dinner. Now we find it before the 
meat course in the role of an appe- 
tizer or cocktail. The shift is laudable, 

»xrovided the cocktail is not rich and 
eavy but crisp and sharp. It may be 
a simple green, such as lettuce, en- 
dive or cress, or a tart tomato or 
green-pepper salad. Sometimes it is 
served on small plates with cheese 
wafers or in lettuce-lined cocktail 
glasses. The dressing is nearly always 
a variation of the simple French. 
Bresline Appetizer 

On a salad plate place a cup made 
of crisp curly lettuce. On the lettuce 
yut strips of celery about an inch 
ong, then sections of grapefruit freed 
from membrane, and thin strips of 
green pepper arranged lattice fashion 
on top. Dot with bits of maraschino 
cherry. Serve with French dressing. 


Vegetable Salad-Cocktail 
(4 servings) 
% cupful of minced green pepper 
% cupful of minced celery 
% cupful of cooked string beans 
% cupful of whipped cream 
% cupful of French dressing 
% cupful of mayonnaise 
Mix the ingredients and allow them 
to marinate in the French dressing in 
a cold place for at least 2 hours before 
serving. Place in lettuce cups and 
garnish with whipped cream and 
mayonnaise beaten ,together. 


Vegetable Cocktail Sauce 


1 tablespoonful of minced celery 

1 tablespoonful of minced chives 

1 tablespoonful of minced radish 

2 tablespoonfuls of chopped cucumber 
1 teaspoonful of prepared horseradish 
% teaspoonful of French dressing 


Mix ingredients and use over any 
cooked or raw vegetables. 
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